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Editorial Notes 


MENNO SIMONS 


On January 31, 1961, Mennonites and all who share with them the 
treasures of an Anabaptist heritage remembered with gratitude the life of 
Menno Simons, who died four hundred years ago, January 31, 1561. Our 
esteemed sister journals, the Mennonite Quarterly Review and Mennonite 
Life, have devoted much space in current issues to evaluations and tributes 
concerning his work. The Christian Century of January 25 carries an 
appreciative yet objective article about him, by a Lutheran scholar, Hans 
Hillerbrand. 

The Church of the Brethren owes much to Menno Simons and the great 
movement which he guided. Menno was not a founder. He gathered 
together some of the broken and disordered fragments of the Anabaptist 
movement. He saved the movement from being consumed by the flaming 
excesses of Miinster. He decried the practice of calling Anabaptists ‘“Men- 
nonites,” but the grateful groups everywhere who had found his leadership 
so valuable insisted on being known as the followers of Menno — the 
Mennonites. 

The church or sect which grew out of the Anabaptist movement under 
Menno’s leadership has often in these four hundred years been torn by 
serious dissension, even within his own lifetime. Mennonites, more than 
any other heirs of the Anabaptist tradition, have maintained a posture of 
radical opposition to the world. Yet the Mennonite withdrawal has often 
made it difficult for them to have significant influence even upon fellow 
Christians. 

Today, we honor the Mennonites for their continued peace witness, 
their ministry of compassion, their radical emphasis upon a gathered church 
and a life of simple piety, their emphasis upon sound historical scholarship, 
and their prodigious literary output, often of excellent quality. 

We Brethren have much in common with our Mennonite brethren, and 
we have areas of profound and strongly felt difference. Our labors together 
in peace witness and service and our happy collaboration for years in 
theological education have enriched us both. We must stay close together, 
for we have a great common heritage. We Brethren, at the same time, are 
conscious that we have a unique role because of our deep, deliberate, 
responsible involvement in the ecumenical movement and the worldwide 
church. Under God, we may be the bridge between the Church Universal 
and such significant left-wing Reformation groups as the Mennonites. All 
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our ecumenical activities must be carried on in the light of this possible 
and urgently needed role. 

We salute our brethren the Mennonites, at this anniversary time, and 
declare our love and appreciation for them and their labors and our gratitude 
for all we owe to their beloved father, Menno Simons. We want to stay 
close to the Mennonites and explore every possible avenue of closer sharing 
and united witness with them. 


CONCERNING THIS AND FuTuRE ISSUES 


It is a rewarding experience for an editor to receive many articles of 
great interest — so much so that he must schedule them for many issues on 
ahead. And this is now happening to us. It is like the floor of Annual 
Conference when a controversial issue is before the delegates! The mod- 
erator must watch carefully the lines behind the microphones to see that all 
points of view are fairly heard. So must we now. We believe that the 
Conference on the Nature and Function of the Church of the Brethren 
held at Manchester College last summer is proving to be a great stimulus 
to creative writing. 

While summary articles have been appearing in the Gospel Messenger 
and the Church of the Brethren Leader, we are planning also to present a 
series of quarry articles, largely based upon the preparatory documents for 
the Manchester Conference. This series will begin in our summer issue. 

In this issue, we are happy to present two diverse articles on the min- 
istry. James Flora, a young pastor, writes appreciatively of the work of the 
minister as preacher. He is aware that in all the most thoughtful studies of 
the minister’s role, preaching has first priority; and he works out this thesis in 
his article. Franklin Littell, a Methodist professor of church history, has be- 
come one of the leading authorities on the Anabaptists and the left wing of 
the Reformation. We have reviewed some of his work in earlier issues of 
Brethren Life and Thought. He has written the thought-provoking study 
of ordination, which we are proud to publish in this issue, as a contribution 
to the studies of the ministry from the free church point of view. 

No subject brings to our journal more sustained interest than the 
various aspects of our peace testimony. Indeed, there are thinkers among 
us who regard our peace witness as the most significant contribution we 
can make in the ecumenical movement. Robert McFadden writes of certain 
new perspectives in pacifism in the article he has prepared for this issue. 


CorRRECTIONS AND ADDENDA 


W. Harold Row calls our attention to an omission in the article which 
he and Dale Aukerman wrote for the winter issue on the Puidoux Con- 
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ference of 1960. Dale Aukerman’s name should have been included among 
the Brethren present and active in the conference. 

In an earlier issue we had introduced Ellis Guthrie as a Manchester 
College graduate. He received his undergraduate training at Bluffton 
College, Ohio. 

A review of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft’s book, The Pressure of Our Common 
Calling, in the winter issue, omitted inadvertently the name of the publish- 
er: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 


—E. K. Z. 
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Then and Now 


Evita Lovesoy PIerce 


To read the Gospels in the original Greek, even though one must plod 
slowly with the help of dictionaries, is a most worthwhile discipline. It 
brings to the text a new freshness and stimulates new insights and different 
emphases. Read the first chapter of the Sermon on the Mount in the usual 
English. It is one long cliché. Phrase after phrase has been used by authors, 
philosophers, pacifists, politicians. The King James Version has filled our 
language with so many everyday expressions that atheists can use them 
without embarrassment, being unaware of their origin. It’s hard for some 
people to realize that the English Bible is, after all, only a translation. This 
confusion unconsciously shows up when they call it the Saint James Version! 

But turn to the original Greek and something rather strange happens. 
The modern world drops away entirely. England does not yet exist and 
America hasn’t happened. The thoughts, feelings, hopes, sufferings, despair, 
and faith of authors and characters take place in a world strictly of their 
own. There are no overtones that we can recognize. Western culture 
provides no sounding board from which echoes reverberate. That is why 
the Greek New Testament offers a priceless escape when “the world is too 
much with us.’”’ Music and art may carry us away, yet by no means so 
completely, for they are a part of the culture we live in, but the Greek New 
Testament is a world in itself. We enter it with a passport of language and 
a total leap of the imagination. 

By simplifying, it helps us to regain focus. It sharpens blurred lines. 
Individual responsibility takes the center of the stage. 

Union and management do not make complicated deals through labor 
relations boards, but an employer goes out into the market place and selects 
this worker and that. Combines are replaced by the sickle, and overproduc- 
tion is seldom a problem. Public and private investment do not fight over 
power development when light consists of a wick floating in a saucer of oil 
and the great aim is to keep it lit till the bridegroom returns. You can sell 
all you have without getting involved in a capital gains tax, and you 
wouldn’t need an insurance firm to provide a title guarantee if you bought 
a piece of ground that had a pearl hidden in it. How much simpler every- 
thing was! 


Mrs. Edith Lovejoy Pierce is a well-known writer in many leading religious magazines. 
Much of her work has appeared in the Christian Century. Her home is in Evanston, 
I}linois. 
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This, however, is not to say that life was easy. It was no more easy then 
than now to turn the other cheek and forgive an enemy. It was just as 
difficult, perhaps more so, to leave family and friends for the sake of 
preaching the gospel, to travel over the highways and byways without an 
extra coat or change of shoes, without a coin in one’s purse or a sword to 
ward off enemies in a world without police protection. Above all, no postal 
service and no telephone by which one could keep in touch with the folks 
back home! No, life wasn’t easy, but choices could be made and implemented 
with less ambiguity, without everything bogging down in committees and 
organizations. Think of the man hours of labor that have gone into the 
discussion of the meaning of a “just war’! In one sentence Jesus disposed 
of the matter, and that at a most trying and crucial moment. “All who take 
the sword will perish by the sword,” he warned, as he was being arrested. 

It was to this clear, but not easy, world that Jesus came, with his promise 
and his challenge. Encounter, response. “Choose this day whom you will 
serve.” And one chose in a world of passion and grief and pain and beauty 
and insecurity. The people who lived in this simple world were not un- 
sophisticated. They had more time than we have, in our gadget-filled lives, 
to think and feel, to speculate and discuss. They were not constantly rushing 
from place to place, but had time to develop a sense of history. (Landmarks 
remained through the centuries: Jacob’s well, Rachel’s tomb.) Their sense 
of the historical may well have been more intense than our own. And it 
was in a context of history that the Incarnation took place, not in a context 
of non-history, such as we seem to be living in. For events rush at us with 
breakneck speed, but we have no time to make them our own. 

Is not the challenge of the gospel to our own day that of dislodging the 
individual from organization man or from mass man, giving him worth on 
the one hand and responsibility on the other? Sharpening issues, setting 
him in a position where he can have an I-Thou encounter with God and 
respond to it? Peter and Andrew dropped their fishing nets and followed 
Jesus. The modern worker would be breaking his contract if he did the 
same. How do we take the timeless truth and apply it to our own situation? 
More often in our own day we seem to be faced with a choice of evils and 
can only choose the lesser of the two. It is the simplicity of the alternatives 
in the olden days that rests and refreshes us. But we should beware of this. 
It is easy enough at this distance to be loyal in imagination, to be firm where 
Peter denied, to be faithful where Judas betrayed; but to be faithful in the 
context of our own world is the great challenge. The world of the Greek 
New Testament may be unrecognizably different from the twentieth century, 
but the people who inhabited it were sons of Adam as we are. And Christ 
is with us as he was with them, through the overarching presence of his 
Spirit. 








The Minister as Preacher 


JAMES S. FLoRA 


When you think of the Christian ministry, what is the foremost task 
that comes to your mind? It’s preaching, of course. This is so much the 
trend of thinking that the term preacher has come to be synonymous with 
the term minister or pastor. It could easily be assumed that preaching is 
the most observed work of the minister, if not his primary work, for in the 
pulpit the minister makes his most frequent appearance to his people. And 
it naturally follows that when he is consistently ill-prepared in this area of 
his calling it does much to weaken his ministry. Therefore, let me assert at 
the outset of this article, that whether you are a minister or someday might 
enter the vocation, you can never afford to underemphasize the “preaching 
function” of the ministry of Christ. It remains unchallenged as a mode of 
witness and influence in the profession. 


Now there are actually three major tasks of the modern minister or 
pastor. These are accepted as the primary functions of the pastor in almost 
every Protestant denomination. The functions are: (1) preaching, (2) ad- 
ministration, and (3) counseling or pastoral service. It has been said that 
the reason many seminary graduates become so frustrated in their early 
pastoral ministry is the fact that they have been intensely trained to preach, 
and when they enter the parish they discover that a great deal of time is 
required for administration. While this is a real conflict, the point of blame 
must be laid not altogether upon the seminaries, but partially upon local 
churches who are misdirecting the main function of the minister. This 
matter is beginning to be corrected in our modern mass trend toward lay 
leadership. Let us never forget, though, as Dr. Hampton Adams has re- 
minded us, that “‘preaching is the first job of the Christian minister. From 
the quality of its preaching the tone and trend of the church is determined.” 


Top-quality preaching is that which has been able to “change the world” 
in the past, and we have no reason to doubt that it will do so in the future. 
Therefore, when one feels the call to the ministry, he is being challenged 
to a position of almost unparalleled influence. Where else will a hundred 
or five hundred or a thousand people voluntarily come together each week 
for the key purpose of hearing one man relate what he proposes to be the 
answer to life’s major questions? Very few people in the world have a 
greater opportunity of influence than does the minister of Jesus Christ. May 


* Adams, Calling Men for the Ministry (St. Louis, Missouri: Bethany Press, 1945), page 37. 
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I hasten to add that the “greatness” of preaching is never to be considered a 
human achievement, but its potentiality is empowered by the Spirit of God. 
Therefore, let no minister of Christ “think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.” For when the confidence of a man in his own ability 
begins to increase, and the source of God’s power begins to decrease, only 
one thing can result, and that is ineffectiveness. 

Now the fact that we are living in a remarkable era of change and 
advances would cause us to ask seriously certain questions about the func- 
tion of preaching. Will it survive as a method of Christian proclamation? 
Or, will another more modern procedure supplant the pulpit ministry? 
Will mass communication decrease the need for ministers of the future? 
Certainly not, for the ultra-personalization of the Christian faith will forever 
call for a personal ministry. How many new church buildings do you know 
of today that are being built without a pulpit? I know of none. Now, there 
are many divided chancels, but this is not an indication of the de-emphasis 
of preaching, but of the centralization of God. And since preaching has 
been the key source of Christian proclamation for the past two thousand 
years, we have not the slightest doubt that it will remain the chief method 
of presenting the Christian message in the next two thousand years or more. 
More and more qualified men are being sought and challenged for the high 
calling of preaching Jesus Christ. Dr. Samuel Shoemaker has said: 

Nothing today is more wanted than good preaching, and men will go to it 
wherever it may be had. Too much preaching, dealing with the peripheral 
rather than the fundamental things with purely imaginary situations and 
problems, is timid and second-hand and tame.’ 

But that which truly proclaims God will always be listened to by sincere 
people of the world. On the other hand, the obvious reason for the wide- 
spread disinterest in the Christian religion in many localities is due directly 
to the lost art of pulpit proclamation or preaching. Many Christians and 
potential Christians are compelled, Sunday after Sunday, to listen to weak, 
unorganized, undynamic, and uninspired sermons. 

While it is true that many great men of God have not been great 
orators, this is no reason for the average minister to accept preaching as just 
another humdrum, boring responsibility. It is my contention that, with 
some exerted, specialized effort, countless so-called average ministers can 
develop an exciting, influential pulpit ministry. This can be done by one 
of only ordinary voice and intellect. I will never forget hearing Dr. Clovis 
Chappell one time, as he spoke to a group of ministers. He proclaimed, 
without reservation, that the primary requirement of a sermon is that it be 
interesting. “For if it is not interesting,” indicated Dr. Chappell, “no matter 
how much good material it has in it, it will not be gotten across to those 
who hear.” 


* Shoemaker, A Young Man’s View of the Ministry (New York: Association Press, 1946), page 40, 
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There are many important requirements for a sermon, we admit. It 
must be biblical, accurate, organized, and inspirational; but, after all, if it 
isn’t interesting enough to be heard by the people, what good does it do? 
Therefore, the man considering the ministry as a vocation or the man al- 
ready in the ministry must constantly be aware of human nature and be 
observant of the things that interest people, thus letting his messages from 
God be interesting, appealing, and intriguing to those who hear. 

There are some very obvious reasons for weakness in the pulpit ministry. 
It is rare indeed for the man who waits until Saturday before taking any 
thought of his Sunday’s sermon to make a marked impact as a preacher. 
It is rare to discover an effective preacher who has not made a special effort 
to discover insights into human nature. A basic reason why many preachers 
“run dry” in middle or later life is the fact that they neglect that ever-basic 
study and preparation urgently needed throughout the ministry. 

Our modern-day churches experience a vital shortage of ministers, 
especially top-rate, dedicated men. “The demand for strong men in great 
pulpits has outgrown the supply. The Church is in need of more men who 
are great pastors and at the same time have a great message to deliver from 
the pulpit.”* If God is calling you, and you feel that you could meet the 
requirements of dedication, education, and ability, do not hesitate longer. 
Place your life in the position where it will count for the very most. You 
have but one life to live; let it join the forces of God in proclaiming Christ 
throughout the world. 

Let us move on to consider the question, “What is preaching?” What 
is this peculiar pulpit art upon which rests the future of the church and the 
cause of Christ in the world? ; 

St. Paul once said, “For the word of the cross is folly to those who are 
perishing, but to us who are saved it is the power of God. . . . it pleased 
God through the folly of what we preach to save those who believe” (1 
Corinthians 1:18 and 21). 

Is it true that preaching is folly to some people of our modern day? 
Evidently it is. For there are those millions of persons in our world who 
casually ignore the preaching of Christ by dedicated men. In fact, they not 
only ignore it, but they ridicule and criticize and even obstruct the church 
and its program. Let us be aware of the fact that our work is not unopposed. 
The church forever has the eternal promise of Christ that “the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it’ (Matthew 16:18 KJV). 

Knowing, then, that the task of preaching ever remains clearly before 
us, let us discover just how it is defined. Phillips Brooks, that world- 
renowned preacher, said that preaching is imparting “truth through per- 
sonality.” “Great preaching,” says H. L. Wayland, “converts and builds up 


* Boaz, The Essentials of an Effective Ministry (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1937), page 59. 
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the hearers.” “The object of preaching,” said Sidney Smith, “is constantly 
reminding mankind of what they are constantly forgetting . . . to fortify the 
feebleness of human resolutions; to recall mankind from the by-paths where 
they turn into the broad path of salvation which all know, but few tread.” 
And then, according to Webster’s dictionary, to preach is “to proclaim the 
gospel; deliver a sermon.” 

The attitude with which each man of God should preach has been 
dramatically set forth by that great preacher, Richard Baxter: “I preached 
as never sure to preach again, as a dying man to dying men.” Thus we catch 
a glimpse of the urgency of the preacher’s task. 

All preaching is of three main types. It is either (1) proclamation, (2) 
teaching, or (3) therapy. Since it is not our purpose to go into the realm of 
sermonic design or even sermon types, we will not elaborate on different 
kinds of sermons except to point out that the pulpit has varied techniques 
and methods of executing its one main purpose, that of “relating the gospel 
experience.” 

Contrary to the awareness of countless people, preaching is basically 
different from ordinary speech-making. I was once involved in a discussion 
with a friend, a gifted and popular speaker, who was arguing that preaching 
a sermon is just like giving a speech. He implied that the two are equivalent. 
But I insisted that this is not true. In the first place, a minister of Christ 
accepts the frightening responsibility of interpreting the word of God for 
people, whereas an ordinary speech merely involves the presenting of one’s 
own ideas. Secondly, a minister has been set aside by God, through ordina- 
tion, as a special agent of the gospel. Therefore, I conclude that the 
tremendous responsibility of interpreting God’s message to man by an 
ordained minister in the pulpit is a far more serious task than merely 
presenting your own viewpoints to a so-called secular audience. This dis- 
tinction is borne out in the fact that Protestant churches of the high-church 
category make definite limitations as to who shall be allowed to enter the 
pulpit and speak. 

Preaching itself, as we look ahead, will no doubt take on new dimen- 
sions, even as it has in the past. Preaching, along with theology, goes 
through different phases. But there is one thing of which we must make 
sure — that while the methods of proclaiming the gospel undergo some 
revolution, the message itself must remain the same. For does not the Word 
say: “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and for ever” (Hebrews 
13:8 RSV)? Charles H. Spurgeon considered the highest compliment ever 
paid him the words of an open enemy who said: “Here is a man who has 
not moved an inch forward in all his ministry, and at the close of the 
nineteenth century is teaching the theology of the first century, and is 
proclaiming the doctrine of Nazareth and Jerusalem current eighteen hun- 
dred years ago.” While we may not agree entirely with the approach of 
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Spurgeon, would we not covet a statement like this about our own preach- 
ing? It is only the preaching of the basic gospel of Christ that will change 
the world. 

Let us now turn our attention to the consideration of the requirements 
of preaching. In some Protestant denominations in the past, it has been 
assumed that the only requirement for preaching is that a man express his 
desire to preach. This disregarded his ability to preach, his willingness to 
prepare and educate himself to preach, and even his urgent call from God 
to preach. But preaching is no trivial matter, and some churches and de- 
nominations are suffering today because of their carelessness in selecting 
ministers. 

What, then, are some of the qualifications for being a preacher? What 
are the minimum requirements, if it should be so stated? Just because a 
young man has some sort of an intuition that he would like to present his 
ideas before people, is this sufficient reason to ordain him to the high calling 
of the ministry to be a bearer of the supreme gospel of Christ? More men 
must accept the ministry as a vocation, but only as they honestly face the 
requirements. 


1. The first basic requirement for preaching is that one feel the call 
of God. The call must be given careful attention. 
There is something distinctive and divine about a call to the ministry. It is 
not like taking up the practice of law or medicine. It is different from deciding 
to be a farmer, a ranchman, a chemist, or a civil engineer. In entering these 
fields of endeavor one considers the opportunities offered, the bent or inclina- 
tion of the individual, and after carefully weighing all, reaches a decision. There 
is no spiritual urge of any kind. . . . The man who is called to preach the gospel 
of the Son of God has this divine urge in his soul so that he cries out: ‘Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel.’’* 


2. The second basic requirement for preaching is that a man be willing 
to undergo the rigid preparation necessary to perform the task effectively. 
This includes not only the all-important formal education of college and 
seminary, but also a disciplined private devotional and study life. For what 
person is able to lead people in spiritual realms where he has not been 
himself? 

The people of our modern world, as it has often been pointed out, are 
rather gullible and are prone to follow any leader who gives the appearance 
of being genuine and “on the ball.” We are often led to disappointment 
by those who present the air of importance but underneath are plain fakes. 
If there is one area of life where a man’s shallowness catches up with him 
very quickly, it is in the field of religion, and especially the Christian faith. 
For nowhere else is it more certain that one cannot lead people to a deep 
faith which one has just barely waded into oneself. 


* Ibid., page 40. 
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One time an American wrote to Granville Sharp saying that in respect 
for his great virtues he (the American) had named one of his sons after 
him. In reply Sharp said: “I must request you to teach him a favorite 
maxim of the family whose name you have given him — ‘Always endeavor 
to be really what you would wish to appear.’ ”’ 

How can a preacher preach on prayer if he has not experienced this 
deepest form of communication himself? How can a minister speak with 
authority on biblical revelation if he himself has not been enlightened 
through constant study of God’s Word? How can one deliver a sermon on 
loving our neighbors if he has not truly attempted to love those with whom 
he associates? How can a preacher be dynamic about stewardship unless his 
own unselfishness demonstrates that he is one who practices what he preaches? 

The man who accepts the call to the pulpit is accepting a life of study 
and personal discipline. Let him begin early to develop the right habits. 


3. A third major requirement for preaching is that one have an intimate, 
teachable knowledge of God’s Word, the Bible. Billy Graham, as he was 
speaking one time confidentially to a group of seminary students in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, said, “Every preacher must know this book thoroughly,” as 
he held up the Bible. And we knew that Dr. Graham could speak with 
authority on this matter, for he has dedicated his own life to Bible study 
and to the interpretation of God’s Word to others. 

I suspect that many ministers spend too much time reading books 
about the Bible and too little time studying the Bible itself. Of course, 
we need commentaries and countless other helps on interpretation, but the 
Word itself is the heart of all our beliefs. I once heard Dr. Clarence Cran- 
ford give this illustration. As he was talking with a young lady in one of 
his former parishes, she said to him: “I would read the Bible more if it 
were as interesting as the Reader’s Digest.” But, as Dr. Cranford aptly 
pointed out, when a person finds himself confronted with the major issues 
of life, such as the deathbed, he does not call for the Reader’s Digest or the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; but the one book he desperately wants to hear is 
the Bible. And so the preacher must have this Word ever available for 
his people. 


4. And finally, in order to preach, a man must qualify in various pre- 
requisites so that he can be licensed by his denomination. After he has been 
licensed, a further trial period follows, usually, and then ordination. I 
mention these various steps to point out that the ministry is to be entered 
carefully and prayerfully under the guidance of church leaders. In the 
sacred undertaking of marriage, for example, some states and individuals 
have become so careless as to assume that a two-dollar license is all that is 
needed for the guaranty of a blessed, lifelong relationship. How absurd 
this is!) But may the church of Christ never assume that a man is qualified 
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for the ministry merely through a few outward indications. If we become 
so careless, we are not only doing an injustice to the church but to the 
young men who offer themselves, for if the Christian ministry is to hold its 
rightful high rank in the world, then it must not be entered lightly or 
unadvisedly. Contrary to the belief of some, stiffer qualifications will not 
keep men out of the ministry, but rather they will attract more of the right 
kind of applicants. 

Of necessity, the task of preaching requires a man of enthusiasm. “The 
word for ‘preacher’ in St. Paul’s Greek text means ‘herald’ or ‘runner’ with 
the good news of salvation.”* Since this is true, there are naturally a few 
millstones that a man preparing for the ministry will want to overcome 
immediately. These obvious hindrances to preaching are: (1) dullness —a 
lack of spark and sparkle; (2) shallowness — the building of sermons mainly 
upon one’s own ideas instead of biblical foundations; and (3) monotony — 
giving the impression that the spreading of religion is just another humdrum 
duty. God forgive us, as ministers, if we ever lose the glow and vitality 
which assures us that preaching Christ is the paramount task in the world. 

Just what is the essence of preaching? Why is it unique? Why is it a 
task set apart from every other known vocation? Preaching is special be- 
cause the Christian faith is special. It stands unparalleled in history because 
of what it does for a person and his relationship to God. 

Christianity is not the simple teaching of Jesus; it is not the imitation of 
His earthly life; it is not a “spiritual philosophy” built upon truths associated 
with His name. It is the religion which finds God in and through Jesus Christ, 
in consequence of which a new power is released into the hearts of men as they 


are united in loyalty and commitment, and in love and service, to Him “who has 
brought them out of darkness into his own marvelous light.”* 


It is my conviction that in preaching we are prone to overlook the key 
secret. That is, the results do not depend mainly upon our persuasive 
arguments, our smooth discourse, our spectacular delivery, or our unusual 
intellectual and emotional display. But the key secret of preaching success 
is found in one verse of Scripture in which Christ says, “And I, when I am 
lifted up . . . will draw all men to myself.” All the preacher needs to do to 
bring about mass conversion and commitment is to lift up Jesus Christ. It 
is very fundamental and, in some respects, very simple; but we still insist 
on winning people through the lesser techniques. The preacher’s job is to 
preach Christ, to proclaim his teachings, his death, his resurrection, his 
ever-living presence with us. Only by doing this can a man become a true 
and great preacher. 

Of course, one needs the helping hand of imagination and the support 
of variety, but the theme of all sermons is one and the same: Jesus Christ. 


5 Rodenmayer, We Have This Ministry (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), page 72. 
® Pittenger, Rethinking the Christian Message (Greenwich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1956), page 36. 
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If a preacher sticks to this, though he be only an ordinary man with an 
ordinary ministry, his message will be heard and re-echoed in the hearts 
of people for years to come. 
No preacher knows how far his sermon will reach or in what way. It is not 
his business to speculate about it but it is amazing, sometimes alarming, how 
words and phrases in a sermon will be remembered for years. I can recall 
sentences from three sermons, years apart, that came at important times for me. 

And each of them was preached by an ordinary man on an ordinary Sunday.’ 

The minister is not given the privilege of standing in the pulpit merely 
to proclaim himself and his ideas, but the only right any man has to enter 
the pulpit and preach is that he proclaim Christ. And thus, by the hand of 
God, the message will fall on fertile ground and bear fruit greater than any 
that we could ever imagine. We sow the seed and he brings the increase. 

One of the most inspiring and unforgettable prayers that I have ever 
had prayed for me was offered to God on my behalf just before I delivered 
a sermon one Sunday at a special occasion. My cousin, David Rogers, and I 
had grown up in the same church and had been ordained to the ministry at 
the same time, and on this particular occasion he offered the prayer that I 
might be “a window through which the light of God would shine.” This 
should be the highest aim of every minister — that he might be an instru- 
ment by which God would reveal his truth to the world. This is the highest 
calling in the universe. 

We cannot talk about preaching without at least recognizing its broader 
relationship. That is, there is to be a definite relationship between the 
preacher and his hearers. As Richard Cecil points out, “to love to preach 
is one thing—to love those to whom we preach quite another.” The 
powerful love of a preacher for his hearers can intensify the weakest sermon, 
whereas the lack of such a love can belittle the greatest sermon. A man’s 
attitudes and inner feelings, as demonstrated by his relations with people, 
can have a paramount bearing upon his effectiveness and influence as a 
minister, for sometimes attitudes and actions speak so loudly that one cannot 
hear the words or else he does not care to hear them. And truly, for most 
people, the sermons preached through daily living are the most important 
after all. I am reminded of the young man invited by St. Francis of Assisi to 
go into town with him to preach. They went through several streets, talking 
with various people, and finally returned to the monastery. “But I thought 
we were going to preach,” exclaimed the young man. “We have been preach- 
ing by our witness and influence,” replied St. Francis. 

The well-known poet, Edgar A. Guest, has captured the essence of 
daily preaching in the words of this poem: 


I'd rather see a sermon, than hear one any day; 
I'd rather one should walk with me, than merely tell the way. 


* Rodenmayer, op. cit., page 72. 
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Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s always clear; 
And the best of all the preachers are the men who live their creeds, 


| The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the ear, 
| For to see good put in action is what everybody needs. 
I 


Great preaching is always backed up by a man’s life. And the call to 
preach is the call to a life of dedicated living. 








Ordination in the Church 


FRANKLIN H. LItTTELL 


Any argument on ordination reveals a theology of the church. In 
devoting attention to this matter of ordination, we are doing several things, 
not all of which appear on the surface. If we were simply to discuss the 
issue in a timeless sort of way, marshaling supposedly objective facts to lead 
supposedly rational students to supposedly reasonable conclusions, we could 
miss the point entirely. It is evident that we believe “the dialogue with the 
past” to be not only possible but worth while, that they without us should 
not be made perfect (Hebrews 11:40b). We are not handling hard nuggets 
and fixed objects — the “facts’’ of the positivism of the nineteenth century; 
rather are we interacting with those who have gone before us, men of like 
flesh and like problems. The reports and understandings with which we 
deal are neither sacrosanct, as though in our generation nothing were left 
as Christian virtues but memorization and docility, nor mere personal 
opinions; for the discussion occurs within the community of faith, and is 
pointed toward a consensus fidelium. 

Our fathers’ recommendations are, like concerns or judgments pre- 
sented by living brethren, set in the context of witness; that is, they are 
binding upon us. They must be dealt with accordingly, not with hands in 
pockets, but in the certainty that our own destiny is at stake. Such discus- 
sion is not a game, indifferent as to outcome, with opinions expressed 
frivolously and flippantly; rather, the discussion requires serious study and 
acceptance of our own involvement in the issue at stake. It is this which 
distinguishes our study of church history from an enlightened review of 
some episode in the Book of History or the Book of Nature. The study of 
some problem of church history is a theological enterprise. In calculating 
the number of parsecs of distance from our universe to Galaxy M81 the 
natural scientist’s own history does not affect the rightness of the conclusion, 
although it may influence the accuracy of his observations and the upright- 
ness of his reporting. When we deal with such a problem as “ordination 
in the church,” however, we are — if acting responsibly — speaking of our 


Franklin H. Littell, an ordained Methodist minister, is professor of church history 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. He holds doctorates from Yale and 
Marburg. He spent several years as chief Protestant adviser to the U. S. High Commission- 
er for Germany, and then as Senior Representative of the Franz Lieber Foundation. He 
has written widely and sympathetically about the Anabaptist movement, and is an 
authority on the Free Church tradition. 
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own history. The discussion itself shapes the answer and affects the lives 
of those participating in it. Only those who accept the involvement can 
understand the truth. 


I. ORDINATION AND ORDER IN THE BIBLE AND THE EARLY CHURCH 


We turn to a review of teaching on ordination in the Bible. We are 
immediately struck by the fact that in the word of the Bible the call to 
religious office was first functional and not administrative. Attention is 
centered on God’s response to the needs of the community and not on the 
status of the officeholder. The spontaneous calling of creative, gifted per- 
sonalities for representation, leadership, and rule was related to Israel’s 
status as God’s own property. The election of the people was the background 
against which the charismatic role of judges and prophets was set. As Israel 
settled into a culture-religion of status, and the universal, eschatological 
dimensions were suppressed, the charisma became attached to the offices of 
the king and the priesthood. (The natural tendency of static societies is the 
pyramiding of status and the attachment of power to office rather than 
recognition of the gifts of the spirit.) The king’s personnel gradually drew 
the priesthood, too, into the civil service. The civil service acquired ad- 
ministrative, financial, and military authority and erected a bureaucracy. 
As in Egypt and Assyria, where the first organized bureaucracies were 
developed, the office of the civil servant received its power and spirit from 
the ruler represented. In this conflict of spirits, the prophets found them- 
selves in increasing conflict with the sacral institution identified with the 
ruling element — a conflict which brought the crisis to its high point in the 
old Israel. 

In the New Testament, again, we are confronted by an eschatological 
community. Jesus was referred to as “the son of God.” The call is by the 
word of God, which leads to enlightenment, faith, conversion, and rebirth. 
Those who were of the elect were marked by their baptism (Ephesians 1:18; 
4:1-4; 1 Peter 1:15; 2:8, 21; 2 Peter 1:10). The “ordination” of baptism thus 
points to an ancient office in the Christian church, that of witness and service 
on the part of the whole. The entire membership, living in anticipation 
of the kingdom, is called to service to the Word and service to the church. 
Very early special needs are evidenced, and those with special gifts of the 
spirit are given the responsibilities. Of these the chief are apostles, prophets, 
and teachers — all of them performing charismatic functions (1 Corinthians 
12:28). 

It is instructive to consider the way in which a word such as apostle 
is interrelated with other terms by which early Christians described them- 
selves. The apostle is an ambassador, a representative. The twelve first 
selected were eyewitnesses to the resurrection and then missionaries (Acts 
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8-11). Paul, a special case, had the same authority. Later a wider circle 
was appointed for the same purpose. Above all, the calling is authenticated 
by service. In Paul’s writing, to be an apdstolos is to be a doulos or didkonos. 
It is not a quality, like that of the mystagogues (1 Corinthians 1:12ff.), but 
an assignment given by God the Holy Spirit, source of law and order. No 
cultic terms, either Jewish or Greek, are found in Pauline writings to verify 
authority of position. Neither do we find the office of presbuteros (elder) 
in Paul’s references. This term is introduced from Jewish Christianity. In 
other books, however, terms such as diakonéo, diakonia, and didkonos are 
related to responsibilities which point toward administrative structures. To 
doulein are added stresses on leitourgéo (to render official service to the 
people, temple service) and on huperetéo (to steer or direct). 

Initially, diakonéo and related forms of the word are transformed from 
the original Greek significance into words revealing the church’s own un- 
structured brotherhood. In the pagan view, ruling was honorable, but 
serving was not. The Septuagint has no use of diakonein. Unfolding one’s 
own personality was the goal, not submission. Jesus was speaking in oppo- 
sition to such views when in Luke 22:27 we read, in the spirit of the kingdom 
reference in verse 29, “I am among you as he that serves.’ The contrast is 
even more striking in Matthew 20:25-28 (KJV): “ “Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles [ethndn] exercise dominion over them, and they that are 


great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister; And whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your servant: Even as the Son of 


> 99 


man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. . . . 

The love of one’s neighbor leads to opposition to the classical view of 
status; not the lord of the banquet but the servant is fulfilling a high calling. 
To serve or service is used to refer to serving the table, the work of women 
in the congregation, Martha’s service, taking up the love collection for the 
poor at Jerusalem. Every gift and every calling is measured against this 
standard of significance to the Word, to the church as a community living 
in expectation. 

Nevertheless, the discussion of power of office (as distinct from person) 
enters early and in the context of the church-view. To illustrate: until the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 135 a.p., there were strong sections of the church 
which looked to the family of Jesus for rule. Among the Hebrew Christians, 
especially, the idea of a kind of Oriental caliphate seems to have held on 
until historical events terminated it. Significantly, in the Gnostic Gospel 
According to Thomas, we find — in the midst of an otherwise consistently 
anti-historical spiritualizing of the Christian gospel — deferential references 
to the authority of James the Just and his associates. Even those of vigorously 
speculative bent in the time before orthodoxy and various heresies were 
plainly distinguished were anxious to maintain the authority of descent 
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from the apostles. Basilides of Alexandria said that he had the traditions 
from Peter through his interpreter, Glaucias (otherwise unknown); Valen- 
tinus, at Rome, claimed that he represented the true tradition via Theodas, 
a disciple of Paul. Attention shifted to the office and its authority during the 
struggles for authoritative definition of the “apostolic” tradition — initially 
oral as well as written — in the fight between orthodoxy and alternatives 
presented by Montanism and Gnosticism. During this period a three-layer 
ministry emerged, one of bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Connected with 
emphasis on apostolicity of doctrine and office, the bishop’s power was 
vastly increased. (The relation of the “starring” process to the size of the 
primary group, which was changing in this period, is a vital technical ques- 
tion which there is no time to discuss now.) That the three-level ministry 
emerged at all is evidence that the Christians were now planning on a larger 
life in the world. Instead of spiritual discipline there grew up a procedure 
for regulative and administrative control. The culmination of the process 
was reached when Kallistos, Bishop of Rome, relaxed the strictness govern- 
ing apostasy and asserted the right of his office to readmit en masse those 
who had defected during the Decian persecution. 


II. ORDINATION AND THE TRADITIONS 


There remained residual evidences of the ordination and office of the 
whole people. Not until the high Middle Ages was the right to elect the 
Bishop of Rome taken from the people of the Roman parishes, and not 
until the Vatican Council of 1870 was power so completely centralized in 
the Roman Catholic Church that only this one office can decide and 
determine authority of doctrine. Properly speaking, in Roman Catholicism 
today only the pope has an office in the original sense —i.e., having the 
function of declaring that which the church believes and confesses. “Lai- 
cism” has been condemned repeatedly. In the Latin church of the Middle 
Ages the professionals became the church; today — so far as official doctrine 
goes — the laity is reduced even further to the status of subjects, the posture 
of spectators. 

In the meantime, other views of ordination and the office of the min- 
istry have remained articulate and grown in appeal. Orthodoxy, although 
affirming the emergence of a distinct hierarchy, has continued to stress the 
importance of the laity and the calling of the whole Christian people. Lay 
representatives are necessary in defining dogma, in holding a valid Eucharist, 
in administration of property and institutions, in determining the ecu- 
menicity of synods. Only that is true which has been held by all believers 
at all times and places. Only an ecumenical council can determine finally 
for the church in matters of universal import. The council reflects the 
pleroma of the whole membership. In the Russian Orthodox tradition, the 
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word is Sobornost. In the final analysis, the ordination of the whole be- 
lieving people remains dominant in the power structure of orthodoxy — 
even if the instruments for expressing that calling are atrophied at the 
lower levels. 

In Lutheran teaching, we find reaffirmation of the forming power of 
the preached word. Ordination and office are discussed against that back- 
ground. All are of the rank of bishop, but not all have the office; all 
believers are priests, but not all have the office. The church calls the man 
into the Amt, but the gospel and the office itself are of higher origin. Such 
a view of the office reflects, of course, an identification of charisma with an 
office, even though emphasis on that office most prominent in the local 
parish (minister) brought in a wider participation and initiative than has 
been common in Catholic territory. By and large, Lutheranism (European) 
has narrowed the initiative of the laity of Christian princes and town 
councilors. The accent on proclaiming sound doctrine (die reine Lehre) 
elevates the role of the professional theologian. 

In Calvinism, we must speak of “offices” of the ministry rather than 
of a single proclaiming office. To the Lutheran accent on the preaching of 
the Word and the right administering of the sacraments (both essentially 
the work of professionals), Calvin added a third mark: the institution of 
New Testament ordinances in the life of the church. Since these ordinances 
affirmed the role of the laity in the life of the church, Calvinists customarily 
have been much more aware of the importance of the ordination of the 
general membership than have either Roman Catholics or Lutherans. It is 
no accident that the soundest opposition to Nazism during the church 
struggle in Germany and the most glorious record of Christian resistance 
to communism in Korea have come from churches with presbyterian order, 
churches in which the role and the responsibility of the laity have been 
accented rather than depreciated. 

In Anabaptism and radical Puritanism the idea of a return to New 
Testament practices was carried out with considerable consistency. The 
view of the church and the periodization of church history involved is 
technically known as primitivism. In this view, which is opposed to the idea 
of continuity and steady development, the golden age of the church was 
the period of the early church. The church then “fell,” approximately at 
the time of Constantine, when the bishops went over to the “world.” The 
early church was the time of inspired lay religion; with the “fall,” power 
was concentrated in a hierarchy of proud and worldly men — leaders of the 
style of the Gentiles rather than servants of the faithful. 

After more than a millenium, God called forth new prophets to direct 
the eyes of the people again to the power of the gospel and the divine 
constitution of a true church as prescribed in the New Testament. Here 
began the restitution of the true church, later called “The Restoration 
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Movement” by Alexander Campbell. In the restitution, the downward 
trend of apostasy was halted and the churches turned to the genius of New 
Testament religion. Of all the characteristics of the early church none was 
more highly featured in the restitution than the general apostolate of the 
laity. It is one of the ironies of church history that Anabaptists should have 
been martyred by the thousands in the sixteenth century because they 
preached without license by the civil authorities in Protestant states — 
church lands; and now, when men of Protestant established churches such 
as Barth and Kraemer write at length about the “apostolate of the laity” 
and ordination vows of all Christians, they make no mention whatever of 
those who before their time died for that same emphasis! 

The new emphasis — also in Continental theology — on the ordination 
of the whole church comes, of course, not by way of the emergence of sub- 
terranean teachings after four centuries of suppression. The perils of an 
uneducated and undisciplined laity, and the need for reasserting the voca- 
tion of the ministry in its biblical setting of functional relationship to the 
whole people of God, became clear in our time because of two factors: (1) 
the life-and-death struggle of the faith with Nazism and Communism; (2) the 
shift of the center of Christendom from European civilization to the free 
churches of America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of the sea. The American 
churches were heavily influenced by the “left wing of the Reformation” and 
restitutionist thinking: whether the anti-historical was sound in itself, a 
wide variety of free churches have in fact built powerful missionary move- 
ments upon it. In the “younger churches,” also, the bureaucratic and static 
view of church office has been eroded away; closer to the New Testament 
age, with the missionary’s role the first recognized “‘office,” the new churches 
have instituted an extraordinary richness of offices for service to the needs 
of the membership. The actual ordination of ministers has come late in the 
day; before that, there were decades graced by the re-institution of the roles 
of the charismata. 

The discussion of ordination of the ministries has, in short, returned 
to the context within which a proper consideration can be given it: the 
context of the service and witness of the whole ldos tou theou. The New 
Israel is an eschatological community; and this marks it to the end of the 
age. In this setting, and only in it, are “missions” and “social action” 
theologically intelligible and ecclesiologically responsible. The setting is 
that of the consensus fidelium, the agreed discipline of the Christians as to 
how the Head of the church may be obeyed and the Governor of the church 
given full sway. Liturgy, ethics and morals, creeds, order, and ordination 
are thus subject to a constant reworking and renewal according to the mind 
of Christ in his church. The proper setting of the ordination of the ministry 
is the ordination of the whole Israel of God. Any system or structure of 
clerical ordination or power which works not to the edifying but to the 
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stifling of the witness and work of the whole church stands condemned. The 
most important dimension in any discussion of the ministries is the ministry 
of the whole church. 


III. THe MInistry OF THE WHOLE CHURCH 


An Anglican bishop has recently said, in criticism of Professor Kraemer’s 
A Theology of the Laity, that a proper doctrine of the laity will remain 
impossible without a sound understanding of the priestly office. What I am 
suggesting is that, just as in the New Testament every office and function 
is tested by reference back to the whole body of the faithful, so in fact in 
church history a proper understanding of the various ministries is impossible 
without sound grasp of the role of the whole people of God. And, while in 
the reversing mood, I would like to call to your attention the statement in 
Congar’s Lay People in the Church: “At bottom there can be only one 
sound and sufficient theology of the laity, and that is a ‘total ecclesiology.’ ” 

The converse is also true, though much neglected. There can be no 
sound doctrine of the church which limits itself to the opinions and posi- 
tions of popes, Christian princes and presidents, and the ideas of professional 
theologians. Even in the colloquial use of the terms clergy and laity, all of 
us were laymen before we were called to be ministers. In the more profound 
use of the term Jaity, we still belong —as the delightfully ironical French 
Dominican phrase puts it — to “the other laity,” i.e., those of the laos who 
have been set aside to perform certain functions. The understanding of the 
doctrine of ministry is impossible, then, without reference to the doctrine 
of the laity; moreover, both are intelligible only in terms of the doctrine 
of the church. In short, any proper discussion of the calling of the ministry 
must be set in the center of the calling of the whole church — the laity 
rightly conceived. 

The difficulty in speaking of these things, indeed of relating the concerns 
of church history at all to the so-called practical fields, is enormous. All 
of us are more or less securely embedded in “the world” and its assumptions 
about institutional life. In the eyes of “the world’’—and here we must 
not forget that “the world” of New Testament parlance is better translated 
“the spirit of the times’’— the church is an institution founded to effect 
spiritual purposes, whose chief claim to distinction lies in the originality of 
its founder and a certain timelessness and aloofness in its posture toward 
merely human problems. As a religious institution, the church is commonly 
discussed in special terms and with a special language like that of diplomacy. 
The thing we frequently forget is that the language of diplomacy, the polite 
phraseology of the courts, is usually little better than the mask of insolence 
and hostility. We move forward in the church not by maintaining the dis- 
tance of diplomacy but by swallowing the nearness of involvement. The 
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positivist view of religious institutions does not lead us in that direction, but 
to the balcony. 

Truth is better understood by those involved in the struggle for it than 
it is by those who claim aloofness from the issue. General historians and 
New Testament theologians have perceived this truth, along with some of 
the so-called “practical” practitioners, much more fully than church his- 
torians to date. At this level, many general historians are ahead of the 
discipline which I represent. As long ago as 1911 James Harvey Robinson 
published his great book re-interpreting the nature of the historical disci- 
pline, The New History. In this brilliant piece of writing Professor Rob- 
inson, then of Columbia University, demolished the false style of much 
earlier historical writing. The old style of history had suffered from several 
serious faults. First, it was episodic and melodramatic, being chiefly the 
chronicle of dramatic events in the lives of great men. Second, it was 
romantic, exaggerating the importance of individual personalities, single 
decisions and critical moments. By dissecting such traditionally traumatic 
events as “the Fall of Rome” and “the French Revolution,” Professor 


Robinson claimed to demonstrate a principle of continuity in history: 
history knows no sudden changes or abrupt reversals. Lacking a Christian 
interpretation of the course of history, Professor Robinson fell into the trap 
of nineteenth-century positivism. But he did drive home with powerful 


insight and language the fact that history cannot ignore the experience of 
the common folk of the different periods — the way in which the ordinary 
subject lived, ate, believed, was housed, and died. 

If this be true of the common course of human history — and it may 
be disputed whether such is “history” at all in the biblical sense — how 
much more certain it is that church history can only be the history of the 
whole people of God. But how much of the writing of church history still 
perpetrates the old errors, being the romantic chronicle of dramatic mo- 
ments in the lives of popes, Christian princes, and theologians (the latter 
not because of their decisive significance so much as because they write the 
books!). And how much of church history is still the painfully positivistic 
portrayal of denominational emergence and triumph, defective in method 
and provincial in perspective! 

Moreover, Professor Robinson sensed something else which our New 
Testament theologians express and observe better than church historians 
have done to date: the degree to which all teachings and interpretations 
interact with given social-economic-political-institutional forces, and to 
which they are intelligible only by review of the Sitz im Leben. How can, 
for example, the doctrine of the church be extracted from the actual view 
the Christians have of their own mission? How shall the doctrines of min- 
istry be discussed apart from the self-consciousness of those called to minister? 
How can a doctrine of the laity be elaborated without regard to the actual 
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stance of the members at a given time — docile or reactionary, passive or 
participative? Most important of all, perhaps, is the willingness of the 
church to accept the proposition that such doctrinal matters are open to 
discussion — and that by the whole laity as well as by professional theo- 
logians. A church which functions thus creatively is different in kind from 
a religious institution which restricts the definition of terms to an absolute 
monarch or ruling class. Nevertheless, no branch of the Christian church 
has totally forgotten that originally truth was revealed in brotherhood, and 
that brotherhood-love is the oldest of all the Christian theological and ethical 
disciplines. Once we were all brethren, sharing a common ministry, what- 
ever life’s slow-spreading stain may have done to us. 

Among the great Reformers of the sixteenth century, baptism was 
stressed and, after the hassle with the Anabaptists, confirmation was intro- 
duced in the territorial churches. Although they would not follow the 
advice of the radical Protestants and do away with wholesale baptism of the 
unwitting, the Reformers did adopt Schwenkfeld’s proposal at Strassburg 
that when those baptized should reach the age of understanding some cere- 
mony should be used to emphasize their direct and conscious participation 
in the Christian life. And whereas in the north German principalities such 
participation came to be defined in terms of obedience to the prince in 
things religious as well as in political affairs, in the Swiss cantons and in the 
Rhine valley some lay initiative among the membership was allowed. The 
insistence of Calvin and Butzer upon church order and discipline as the 
“third mark” of the true church, a position not accepted by orthodox 
Lutherans to this day, was in effect to guarantee certain structures within 
which the laity could function and even lead. In the first generations of the 
reformed establishments, the laity with any part in decision-making tended 
to be of the ruling families and town councils. But where Calvinism was 
persecuted, and where it came to flower in radical Puritanism, even the 
ordinary member came to exercise the ordination of his baptism — strength- 
ened by the doctrine of the Covenant — in a vigorous fashion. It was in 
radical Puritanism that the “priesthood of all believers” became an operative 
principle as well as a profession of intent. 

The statement of such a principle is, after all, of little significance unless 
there are provisions made for the exercise of such universal priesthood. In 
the high period of the Latin church the liturgy and the sacramental life 
were stressed. And in spite of the theoretical emphasis upon “consensus,” in 
fact decision and initiative rested largely with those trained to lead in the 
rituals. Except for those who took the vows and joined orders with special 
functions to perform, the stance of the layman was that of spectator. In the 
sixteenth century a new note was added: preaching from the Bible. A 
substantial number of Christians were no longer willing to obey and adore 
uncritically; some explanation of truth and its application became necessary. 
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Power and decision still resided largely with the secular ruler and the 
theologians and church lawyers who advised him, but the spreading use of 
the vernacular and the flood of printed tracts carried some meaning to those 
who would listen and could read. With radical Puritanism another element 
was added to the sacramental life and the hearing of the preached word: 
discussion. Today that dimension of Christian life has become so important 
that the leader of Bad Boll Evangelical Academy, a German Lutheran, 
declared in the summer of 1959 in the annual meeting of the Directors of 
Evangelical Academies and Lay Institutes (an association now listing over 
sixty centers in twelve countries) that contemporary ecclesiology must add 
discussion to the Word and the sacraments as a pillar of the church. 

Such an event can be understood only historically or, perhaps better 
said, eschatologically. The position is that the church has learned something 
through the centuries on the matter of ordination also. It has come about 
in the fullness of time that the members who are practicing, and not merely 
nominal, are no longer content to watch with adoration and obey with 
alacrity; they want to participate in the making of the decisions. Such 
participation was out of the question when decisions in Christendom were 
divided between emperor and bishops, or later when decisions were fought 
out between metropolitans and crowned heads. It was even meaningless 
when kings and secular princes were the summi episcopoi and the civil and 
clerical bureaucracies vied with each other to control the realm. Discussion 
came to be again a basic element in the life of the church when, in an effort 
to recapture the genius of the early church, congregations in the left wing 
of the Reformation took seriously the ordination of the laity. It has some- 
times been said that the Anabaptists or the Mennonites or the Quakers have 
no clergy. It would be more accurate to say that they have, in the traditional 
docile sense, no laity. 

We can see the line of development in church history by asking another 
question: ‘Who carried the faith in different generations?” With a small 
margin for error, the picture comes into focus. 

While the church functioned in the Mediterranean matrix, the faith 
was carried by anonymous Christians — traders, craftsmen, perhaps soldiers. 
There were only a few professional leaders like Peter, Timothy, and Paul, 
and the latter preferred to be known as one who worked with his hands, i.e., 
as a nonprofessional. The faith spread by the conviction of its membership. 

With the development of Byzantine administrative procedures for col- 
lecting taxes and tribute, and the centralization of political and religious 
power according to Roman law, the Christian church, too, became central- 
ized and hierarchical. After Constantine, Justinian, and Theodosius, all 
initiative and decision on matters Christian rested with the emperor. Chris- 
tianity spread — and this procedure continued for more than a thousand 
years — by military conquest and the baptizing of subject peoples. Only 
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monasticism, initially a protest movement, remained as a recognized channel 
for laymen with more than passive interest in things religious. 

In the high Middle Ages there was some diversification, but the main 
issue lay between emperor and kings, pope and metropolitans. Lay initiative 
at the membership level was forced into the posture of heresy. 

The state-church Reformation brought, if anything, a tightening of 
controls. In a definition of lay priesthood to which Roman Catholics and 
emperor also assented — at Augsburg in 1555 and at Westphalia in 1648 — 
effective final power in all matters religious was placed in the hands of the 
secular government (kings, princes, and town councils). The carrier of the 
faith in the sixteenth century was the Christian prince, or perhaps the prince 
half-Christian and half-heathen. It was not until after the French Revolu- 
tion that Catholicism began to recover its universality and to disengage 
itself from such ties to the secular nobility. In many parts of Europe, 
Protestantism is still particularistic and provincial, and in most lands it 
remained so until the religious and political earthquake of World War I. 
Obedience and docility are still the priority virtues among Continental 
church members. The whole burden of the Kirchentag and the Evangelical 
Academies — the lay movements which sprang up after the church struggle 
had made appallingly clear the perils of an unconverted and unlettered laity 
— has been to try to break through this style of life of the Pastorenkirche. 

At the first international conference of the new laymen’s movements, 
Bossey, in 1948, those present said quite frankly that their needs, in a 
broken and disjointed age, could no longer be met by liturgy or preaching 
alone. Only full and free and informed discussion among laymen could 
serve to relate the Christian message to life where they lived it. As Reinold 
von Thadden, founder and president of the greatest laymen’s movement in 
the world, the Kirchentag, has said, the professionals’ traditional way of 
handling the layman’s questions has been to take them, restate them in 
terms of answers which the church has had for a long time, and then give 
back to the layman answers to questions which he never asked. Hans 
Hoekendijk, formerly with the World Student Christian Federation and now 
professor at Utrecht, has put the problem another way, in saying that the 
trouble with the church is that she tells the blind that the lame walk, and 
the captives that the blind receive their sight, and those in chains that the 
deaf hear. The alert laymen have come to feel, also in the European 
establishments, that the Word does not mean much until it carries concrete 
significance, until it is transmuted into social structures and living tissue. 
He feels that he is rightfully involved in the discussion which formulates as 
well as in the listening role, and that his participation prevents the formula- 
tions from being irrelevant. He senses, in short, that his own ordination 
is at stake. 

Our situation in the American churches is different. Among the free 
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churches of Britain and America, the carrier of the church faith became 
again in the nineteenth century the ordinary member, as Professor 
Latourette has demonstrated and stressed. In the mission work supported 
by ordinary members in average congregations, the spread of the faith 
became, for the first time since the apostolic age, the concern of the prayers, 
study, and giving of the whole people. By 1928, two thirds of all the 
mission work around the world was being carried by these churches. Today, 
as we enter a period of history in which the laymen working overseas for 
nonchurch agencies are replacing the professional missionary as a type of 
the Christian missioner, the center of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish religious support and organization has shifted to the American 
scene. The question is whether the principle of voluntaryism will be 
defined in secularized terms as the “right” to be negligent, or defined in 
biblical terms through the disciplines of discipleship. After all, the only 
freedom of a Christian man is perfect obedience to the Lord of the church, 
in joyful anticipation of the day when his will shall triumph in us com- 
pletely and over all mankind. And this defines the ministry of the whole 
church, lay or clerical. 

It is not our calling to judge Paul or Charlemagne or John Calvin (all 
laymen!) in the style of ministry they developed appropriate to their times. 
Rather, our calling is to understand and articulate what the Lord of the 
church intends its ministry to be in 1961. The burden of my concern is 
that those who are, properly speaking, chaplains to the whole people in their 
ministry shall not interpose an outmoded concept of leadership, and thereby 
stand between those called to be disciples and Jesus the Christ. Preaching 
and discussing, baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not ends in themselyes; 
all exist for the edifying and the building up of the whole church in her 
ministry. In this, if we are true to our calling, we live in the mood which 
Professor Kraemer describes in the New Testament church, where “ . . . all 
the stress was on the diakonia, the ministry of the whole membership, 
because the Church as a whole stood under the same token as its Lord, i.e., 
‘servantship.’ ” 





Kept Men 


Kermit Epy 


Practically everyone I know has a favorite candidate for the title of 
“greatest threat to-democracy and democratic institutions.” To some, it is 
reaction carried to the ultimate; to others, communism; to yet others, social- 
ism, the supposed steppingstone to communism; to yet others, how mild, 
the threat is most often laissez-faire, the indifference of those whose feet are 
mired in the status quo. 

Most of my friends see democracy threatened from the right, by the 
power wielded by great wealth and giant corporations. Instinctively I share 
these apprehensions; yet my greatest fear for free institutions centers not on 
the powerful, but on the ever-increasing numbers of “kept men” — men who 
are the prisoners of an ideology, an institution, or an organization. When 
these men speak, they do not voice a free and self-determined opinion; they 
merely mouth the official apologies for policies external to their own beliefs. 


The prevalence of kept men has spread a poisonous suspicion through- 
out our society. For years I worked for the labor movement and was, in a 
sense, an advocate of organized labor’s point of view. Several years have 
passed since I left my position with organized labor, yet to the world I 
remain stereotyped as a special pleader — and this despite the fact that even 
when I was on labor’s payroll I prided myself on my independence. 


For well over a decade, I have been a member of the Federal and now 
the National Council of Churches’ Commission on the Church and Economic 
Life. In recent years our task has been to reconcile Christian ethics and 
economic practices. At these meetings, I am constantly impressed with the 
almost inevitable recitation of various organizations’ points of view. There 
are spokesmen for labor, for business, for the co-operatives. Agriculture’s 
representatives speak not only for the bloc but for its separate pieces — the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Farmers’ Union. Asa result, we plunge more 
often than not from discussion into debate. Papers are debated from the 
bias of the special interests; resolutions are reached only when the uncom- 
mitted, usually ministers or educators, align with one static point of view 
or another. 

Often, as I sit through this and similar experiences, I wonder how it 
would be possible to get more discussion and less debate. Discussion, I am 
convinced, would allow for a real airing of the problems. The spokesmen’s 
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off-the-record feelings are much more amenable to compromise, and so to 
more true resolutions. 

Recently, I had an experience of this nature which both pained and 
shocked me — probably because I had known the men involved for many 
years and had learned to respect their integrity. The incident began with 
my doubts about the bona fide motive of a strike, a doubt shared by some 
of the most competent reporters. I asked two union friends their opinion. 
For more than half an hour they gave me the official interpretation of the 
union’s case, including the charge of the industry’s failure to bargain in good 
faith. Then one of my friends left, and the other, who remained alone with 
me, said confidentially, ‘“‘Do you realize that (the union president) held up 
the research staff reports on the ability of the industry to pay, and the 
productivity studies, until it was too late for them to have any effect on public 
opinion? Why do you suppose he did that if he and (the president of the 
corporation involved) didn’t have an understanding?” 

Of course, we will probably never know the unvarnished truth of the 
matter. For me, it is sufficient to know that men close to the situation had 
their doubts and were very reluctant to express them. To be perfectly frank, 
their silence may have been justified, for to speak out would have meant 
professional suicide. One lesson that staff men in private economic organi- 
zations learn early is never publicly to disagree with or question the policy 
of their organization. And if they want to avoid the emotional conflicts 
which lead to ulcers, they had best not question too much privately either. 
The safest of all attitudes is simply to take the position: “I supply the facts 
on which the arguments rest. What happens after that isn’t my problem.” 

Perhaps it is the nature of economic organizations which makes such 
reactions almost inevitable. Increasingly, we are achieving our economic 
security through group action in combination with government — local, 
state, and Federal. As one result, ours is becoming a compensatory society, 
one in which groups are rewarded in proportion to the power they command. 

I recall how we in the CIO used to make our periodic pilgrimages to 
the Council of Economic Advisors to exchange opinions on the economic 
state of the nation. We sought to exert our influence through the council 
on the President, who, in turn, would exert his power on the Congress 
through his semiannual messages. Of course, our spokesmen made it clear 
that the total economy is best served when the worker-consumer has in- 
creasing income to buy the products of our machines. We pointed out, too, 
that industria! profits were exorbitantly high and should be taxed more, 
especially since lower-income individuals were already paying a dispropor- 
tionate share. In short, we equated the larger good with our private good. 
And I still believe that, in a relative world, we were near to the truth. But 
we were not unique in our thesis; every other group used similar arguments 
from its own vantage ground. Ultimately the argument will run its course, 
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and the respective groups will achieve an equilibrium through check and 
countercheck. 

I know that there are schools of thought which hold that the individual, 
in situations such as these, has no responsibility beyond the organization of 
which he is a part. After all, the reasoning goes, suppose the individual 
opposes his organization’s position and is fired — of what use will he be 
then? I admit that there is much validity in this argument. Indeed, I have 
told more than one class that it may, at times, take more courage to stay 
inside an organization and make the compromise than to resign in deference 
to the claims of private morality. 

And yet, I plead for that morality, even with the risks it involves. I 
know of no other way to call attention to situations that threaten the general 
well-being. Economic and political organizations, as well as public, are 
better served if there are individuals willing to defy the conspiracies of 
silence, to risk losing position and election in order to get the broader 
issues in the open. My profoundest criticism of the era through which we 
are passing is that so many of us are reluctant to do other than conform; 
we say only what is expected of us. 

The question of why this is so has troubled me for a long time. Some- 
times I think it is because of our attitude toward compromises. As a nation 
of competing organizations and conflicting pressures, we are forced to com- 
promise in order to maintain a modicum of stability. Nor is this necessarily 
bad. It is perhaps the only way that all of the nation’s many diversified 
interests can be treated fairly. One can even argue that a larger, fuller 
truth is occasionally revealed in the compromise through which a difficulty 
is resolved. 

I have worked in organizations and have compromised. I continue to 
do so daily, and I teach my students that compromise is often necessary in 
a choice between conflicting principles. But I also teach them that there 
is a point at which a man must respect his sense of a higher morality and 
stand beyond compromise. This is not an easy decision to make, for to 
reject compromise may mean to risk being fired or compelled to resign. If 
one has children, or is past middle age, or lacks the educational training or 
contacts to get another job, then it is no easy task to follow one’s conscience 
and precipitate discussion. But precipitate it one must, for at times the only 
way to bring major issues into focus is for the prophetic man to challenge 
the institution. 

In the labor movement today the educators and professionals employed 
by the movement are, by and large, apologists for the existing leaders and 
the existing power structures. These people have both the knowledge and 
the position from which to question the status quo most intelligently, yet 
they are the ones who do the least questioning. They are the kept men, as 
are their counterparts in corporation, although we have always (perhaps 
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idealistically) attributed to men working with the labor movement higher 
motives and goals. 

There is a quite simple way to identify kept men: they are unwilling 
to study the impact of their power world on the rank-and-file membership 
and on themselves. They are always more willing to study power in someone 
else’s bailiwick. This also holds in universities. Here the best studies are 
made of the power of unions, political parties, and governments — but no 
good studies, to the best of my knowledge, of politics and power relation- 
ships in the universities themselves. The only significant way to under- 
stand power is to understand, from direct experience, where it pinches. Kept 
men can feel the pinch, but they are not likely to make objective studies of it. 

I suppose that we are all, in a sense, kept men. If so, the least we can 
do is to realize the degree of our captivity. Let us at least be honest with 
ourselves. 

Kept men are constantly being called on to do the right things for the 
wrong reasons — to plead for racial integration, for example, because (1) for 
the colored peoples of the world our racial intolerance casts doubts on our 
diplomatic positions; (2) communists take advantage of our racist policies to 
agitate against us; and (3) in case of war we would certainly need the loyalty 
of our colored brethren. Or to plead that inflation is a threat, but why 
should one union assume a responsibility? Isn’t productivity increasing? 
Aren’t profits the highest ever? Or to plead that management is being 
pressured by the union — and how can one corporation stem the inflation 
tide? 

The illustrations are all around us and endless. Each of us participates, 
to some extent, in his own way. I would not mind this so much if the wrong 
reasons were at least our own. But they are not: they are the rationales of 
the group or groups we identify with. I believe that if men would stop 
and examine these questions — examine them as men, not as union staff 
men or corporation executives — they would soon act for the right reasons, 
for their own reasons. 

As I listen to the pleas — perhaps I should say the excuses — of kept 
men, I long for a higher morality. I long for the courage to say: “Let’s cut 
away all the subterfuge; let’s treat our colored brethren as brethren because 
it is right that we do so. And you union and corporation executives, re- 
member that there is another and larger interest — the public interest — 
that transcends your own.” 

Kept men are those who accept their own or their organizations’ stand- 
ards as the plumblines of their decisions. They lack a scale of values which 
transcends themselves and their organization. Free men are those who 
stand firm with their organizations and are amenable to compromise, but 
who are also willing to rise, when the occasion demands it, above organiza- 
tion and beyond compromise. 





Scene of Judgment 


ALEXANDER MACK, JR. 


(A free translation of selected stanzas from an untitled 
German poem of seventy-nine stanzas. The title has 
been given to this selection by the translator.) 


1 (52) 
When God, by throngs of saints surrounded, 
Appears among the sons of men, 
All evil ones shall be confounded 
As He exalts the faithful. Then 
The miracle of Jesus here 
With His believers will be clear. 


2 (54) 
Among the hosts of angels holy 
Our eyes shall clearly, rightly trace 
God’s favor toward His children lowly 
As manifested by His grace. 
In contrast to the base and mean, 
God’s kindness shall be fully seen. 


3 (55) 
All people shall be separated 
(Like flocks by shepherds set apart) 
On either side as designated 
By the demands of His pure heart, 
Sheep at the right of His great throne, 
Goats at the left —as is well known. 


4 (56) 
And when, the judgment throne appearing, 
The righteous Judge shall elevate 
Those who on earth have been God-fearing 
Unto a joyous new estate, 
How harsh these words to some shall be: 
“You curséd ones, depart from me”! 
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5 (59) 
What then shall say the King of Glory? 
“You who in brief mortality 
Have, from the dawn of ages hoary, 
Been blest of God consistently, 
Take now the Kingdom He prepared 
For you who in His love have shared. 


6 (60) 
“When I was hungry you provided 
In love that I might nourished be. 
And oftentimes my thirst subsided 
As you brought soothing drink to me. 
When you observed my nakedness 
You ministered to my distress. 


7 (61) 
“When I was ill, in prison lying, 
You kindly visited me there; 
None your inheritance denying, 
The fruits of love you now may share: 
God’s realm, prepared for righteous man 
Since time and this our world began.” 


8 (62) 
The saints, with grateful agitation, 
Shall ask: “Lord Jesus, when did we, 
That we now have Thy commendation, 
Administer relief to Thee? 
Was it not just the other way: 
Thou didst sustain us day by day?” 


9 (63) 
Then shall the King, His words explaining, 
Say unto them: “What you have done 
Unto another, life sustaining, 
Yes, even to the humblest one, 
In truth my body nourishes, 
Wherein my mystery flourishes.” 
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10 (64) 
To those, then, at His left side standing, 
The King shall point and sternly say: 
“Your fate is of your own commanding. 
When I sought food you turned away 
And gave me none; when I sought drink 
You could but of your own needs think. 


11 (65) 
“Ill and unclothed, in destitution, 
From you I have received no aid. 
You merit now full retribution 
In that no helpful move was made. 
Because you have ignored me so, 
Your happiness can never grow.” 


12 (68) 
They then shall speak to Him, inquiring: 
“Lord, when in times gone by have we 
E’er known that Thou wert food desiring 
And have not given it to Thee? 
Great Prince, when did we scorn Thy thirst, 
That we should now become accursed? 


13 (69) 
“When did we see Thee naked going 
And fail to meet Thy urgent need? 
And when have we ignored Thee, knowing 
We ought to do some kindly deed 
And minister to Thee? Lord, how 
Comes this harsh judgment on us now?” 


14 (70) 
Then shall the King, to them replying, 
Speak thus: “Whenever you disdained 
These faithful ones, not even trying 
To give them help, I have maintained 
A deep concern. You scorned my Bride 
Who stands near by, at my right side,” 
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15 (71) 
And then into that realm infernal, 
Away from Christ, the lost shall go. 
The saved, consigned to life eternal, 
The joys of heaven with Him shall know. 
For heaven their godly hearts have yearned; 
Toward it their steps have long been turned. 


16 (79) 
Our God, through His divine persistence, 
His holy purpose will attain 
Though Satan offer fierce resistance. 
Acknowledging God’s righteous reign, 
The saints, on bended knee, shall call 
On Him who is their All in All. 


— Translated by Ora W. Garber 





Perspective in Pacifism 


Rospert McFAppEN 


Part I. THE BRETHREN AND PACIFISM 


It has been twenty years since my mind was first confronted consciously 
with the conflict and tension existing in the Christian conscience concerning 
war and peace. My thinking has been initially cradled and nurtured in the 
Church of the Brethren. And it is not only appropriate, but also in a sense 
of gratitude to the many who have taught me, that I now seek to clarify 
some of the conflicting concepts of pacifism which seem to me to be advo- 
cated in our denomination. It is my hope that in so doing we may be better 
servants of the Word in our teaching and ministering. For this reason the 
following typology is submitted to the readers of Brethren Life and Thought. 
The four categories which are described imply widely differing foundations 
and have conflicting implications. They stem from contrasting theological 
positions and lead to differing results in church discipline, political action, 
and human relationships. 

When the Korean War broke out in the summer of 1950, our church 
offices in Elgin sent out a memo sharing with us some of their own thinking 
regarding the Brethren and that war. We became aware again of our 
historic peace witness and its incompatibility with the use of force and 
violence which had erupted at the 38th parallel. In the fall of that same 
year, Andrew Cordier of the United Nations, an ordained minister in the 
Church of the Brethren, spoke to the Manchester College community 
concerning the role of the United Nations in the Korean crisis." In so doing 
he revealed his own involvement and responsibility in assembling the UN 
police force in Korea. What this Brethren minister was doing was quite in 
contrast to what other Brethren ministers were saying. 

In other words, by example and by teaching we are presenting a con- 
fused picture to our young people. The answer is not conformity, but 
neither can we continue to broadcast an anarchy of ideas about one of our 
chief concerns. We need to rethink and to reconsider our attitude toward 


* October 27, 1950. “If you are faced with aggression, meet it, but team up with its social and 
economic means of solution.” 


The author is completing his doctoral studies in Boston University after doing his 
earlier studies in Manchester College and Bethany Biblical Seminary. He taught in 
Juniata College before going to Boston. His address is Deaconess Home, Concord, 
Massachusetts. 
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war and peace in our age, and in doing so use the resources of the entire 
Christian church and Christian tradition and not only our own peculiar 
heritage. We must learn to think and to wrestle with our fellow Christians 
in this area of concern as well as in other areas. We have assumed too long 
that we, the “pacifists,” have been right and they, the “nonpacifists,” have 
been wrong. Actually all of us are faced with a new historical situation and 
we must learn from each other if we are going to meet adequately the crisis 
in which God confronts us. 


A. Nonresistance 


It should be generally recognized that the background of the thinking 
of the Brethren is rooted in a philosophy of nonresistance which stems from 
our Anabaptist heritage. And yet it is true that this will sound unfamiliar 
to many youth of the present generation. The Brethren have changed their 
outlook and perspective. However much we maintain that we are a “historic 
peace church” we must acknowledge that our philosophy about the Christian 
and war has undergone certain changes, especially in the twentieth century. 

From the beginning of the quiet phase of the Anabaptist movement an 
emphasis was placed on nonresistance as the Christian response to evil. One 
of the earliest representative statements can be taken from a sermon by 
Hans Marquardt, a minister of the Swiss Brethren, which he preached at 
St. Gall, Switzerland, in 1528. 


We confess that civil government is necessary and is a divine appointment 
and that the use of the sword by the government is good and necessary, and we 
say with Paul, Rom. 13, that every man should be subject and obedient to the 
higher power, not only to a mild and peaceful but also a tyrannical government, 
for the reason that there is no power but of God. Therefore all believers, under 
whatever government they may live, will not complain of heavy burdens, nor 
will they resist the government or cause trouble or uproar on account of what 
they may be called upon to bear. In matters of their faith, however, the believers 
are responsible to God alone to whom they owe greater obedience than to man. 
Therefore all our brethren esteem their faith in God through Christ Jesus, our 
Saviour, as the highest, greatest and most valuable thing, and of this we do not 
suffer ourselves to be robbed even if our life is at stake. But in matters which do 
not concern faith and conscience and do not conflict with our duty to God, we 
are ready to obey the civil government in anything that may be asked of us. 
And if the government, contrary to justice and right, confiscates our property 
and reduces us to poverty, we bear and suffer it, since it is impossible for us to 
escape such oppression without transgression and disturbance. 

But that the Christian should be an executive of the government, or a 
magistrate, we do not admit. Christ says, Luke 22, “The kings of the gentiles 
exercise lordship over them and they that exercise authority upon them are 
called benefactors. But among you it shall not be so, but he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief as he that doth serve.” 
Here the believers are forbidden the execution of government by force. And the 
fact that under the Old Covenant God has permitted His people the use of the 
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sword does not concern us or bind us, for the old law has been replaced by the 
new commandment of Christ that we should love our enemies. . . . The believer 
is not to be an earthly ruler, or to use violence, or to go to war, or use the sword.’ 


Writings by Menno Simons reflect the same depth of conviction and 
the same perspective on the relation of church and state. 


My dear reader, if the poor, ignorant world with an honest heart accepted 
this our hated and despised doctrine, which is not of us but of Christ, and 
faithfully obeyed it, they could well change their deadly swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks, level their gates and walls, dismiss their 
executioners and henchmen. For all who accept our doctrine in its power, will 
by God’s grace not have any ill will to any one upon earth, and not against their 
most bitter enemies, much less wrong and harm them by deeds and actions; for 
they are children of the Most High who from their hearts love that which is 
good and in their weakness avoid that which is evil; nay, hate it and are 
inimical thereto. (II:103a).* 


What is involved is not only a doctrine of nonresistance to evil, but 
also a doctrine of the state which allows the Christian to sanction the state’s 
use of force but does not allow the Christian himself to have any part in that 
use of force. Umphrey Lee is right when he says, ““The general attitude. . . 
was that of withdrawal from the world, although there were differences be- 
tween groups as to the extent of this withdrawal.’”* 

All of the evidence indicates that the early Brethren, even though their 
founding was two hundred years after the beginning of Anabaptism, ad- 
hered to the doctrine of nonresistance. Rufus Bowman cites the minutes of 
Annual Conference of 1785 as the earliest available statement of the church 
which upheld nonresistance. After quoting relevant Scripture passages, the 
Annual Conference stated: 


So we hope the dear Brethren will not take it amiss when we, from all these 
passages of Scripture, and especially from the words of Peter, can not see or find 
any liberty to use any (carnal) sword, but only the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God... . 

But that the higher powers bear the sword of justice, punishing the evil and 
protecting the good, in this we acknowledge them from the heart as the ministers 
of God. But the sword belongeth to the kingdom of the world, and Christ says 
to his disciples: “I have chosen you from the world,” etc. Thus we understand 
the beloved Peter, that we are to submit ourselves in all things that are not 
contrary to the will or command of God, and no further.® 


Dr. Bowman adds, “There is no evidence that this is a change of the 


*John Horsch, The Principle of Nonresistance as Held by the Mennonite Church, second edition, 
revised (Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Publishing House, 1940), pages 22-23. Quoted from E, 
Goetzinger, Vadians Deutsche Historische Schriften, Bd. 3, St. Gallen, 1877, page 501. 

* Harold S. Bender, Menno Simons’ Life and Writings (Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, 1944), page 90. 

“Umphrey Lee, The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism (New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943), page 150. 

* Rufus D. Bowman, The Church of the Brethren and War (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 
1944), pages 43-44. Quoted from Minutes of Annual Meetings, 1778-1909, pages 9-10. 
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church’s original position. We may assume rather that it is an expression 
of it.”* And this position characterized the Brethren through the decade of 
the 1920’s. In the Annual Conference resolutions of 1924, this statement is 
made: “All the teachings and precepts of our Lord on the subject of non- 
resistance in personal conduct or in attitude towards militant service were 
exemplified by him in his contact with men and authorities.” 

Some of the presuppositions of nonresistance would appear to be the 
following: 


1. God calls us always to bear suffering rather than inflict suffering. 


2. Christ intends that we accept literalistically the teachings concerning 
nonresistance in the Sermon on the Mount. 


3. While government and its use of power and force are ordained of 
God, the Christian is called to witness to a way of perfect love. 


4. The wrath of God is an Old Testament concept; we are called to 
live according to the dictate of the New Testament, which is love. 


5. The taking of human life is always and under all circumstances 
contrary to the will of God. 


B. Nonviolence 


Arising out of the religious thought of the East and being modified by 
outstanding Christians, the idea of nonviolence became a vital part of the 
social gospel movement in this country during the early part of the twentieth 
century. The movement for independence in India led by Mahatma Gandhi 
and the activities of the Fellowship of Reconciliation to build peace follow- 
ing World War I added to the impact of the crusade within the American 
church to recognize nonviolent resistance as the most adequate Christian 
approach to the world’s ills. 

The philosophy back of the use of nonviolence is significantly different 
from that of nonresistance. The latter decries the use of any coercion; the 
former uses coercion in nonviolent forms to achieve desired goals. Yet both 
are similar in their effort to interpret the teachings of Jesus more forcefully 
and in their understanding of overcoming evil with good. 

The initial impact of the philosophy of nonviolence on Brethren 
thought became evident during the decade of the 1930’s. In 1932, in a 
special Annual Conference resolution, a change in attitude toward the state 
became apparent. 


We feel bound to avow our conviction that all war is out of harmony with 
the plain precepts of the Gospel of Christ, and that no plea of necessity or 
policy, however urgent, can be set up to release either the individual or any 
® Ibid., page 44. 

* [bid., page 236. 
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nation from the paramount duty which they owe to Jesus who enjoined all men 
to love their enemies.* 


The separation of the spheres of government and church is no longer rec- 
ognized. As the Brethren came out from under their sectarian shelter, they 
desired to become more involved in the problems of the world. The social 
gospel movement in its aspect of a nonviolent approach to international 
conflict appealed to us. 

In the historic statement of the Annual Conference of 1935 the explicit 
turning from “‘nonresistance” to “nonviolence” is carried through. The key 
sentence for our understanding of the philosophy gaining ascendancy in the 
Church of the Brethren may be quoted as follows: “We believe that non- 
violence, motivated by goodwill, is more powerful than the sword, making 
possible the survival of both parties, while warfare insures the ultimate 
destruction of both.”*® And later in the same resolution is added, ‘““We 
believe in the only preparedness for our nation — goodwill, and the agencies 
through which it may be expressed and maintained.”” 

Debate between “social gospel liberalism’ and “Niebuhrian neo- 
orthodoxy” dominated the pages of the Christian Century during this 
period. A lead article by Kirby Page in the January 9, 1935, issue of this 
periodical, “If War Is Sin,” may have influenced those who drew up the 
resolutions for Annual Conference in 1935." It was only twelve months 
earlier that Reinhold Niebuhr had written an article, “Why I Leave the 
F. O. R.” There he wrote: 

In so far as we are radical Christians we must find a more solid ground for 
the combination of radicalism and Christianity than the creed of pacifism 
supplied. But we will always maintain our respect for the purity of purpose 
which animates the men who conceived the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 


will carry it on in spite of discouragement in these critical days. Perhaps the day 
will come when we will be grateful for their counsels.¥* 


And on reflection, Paul Tillich in 1949 added a note of perspective to the 
debate of the thirties. 


While in my first years in the United States I was surprised and worried by 
the tremendous emphasis put on the question of pacifism—a question that 
seemed to me of minor importance and often the result of confused thinking. 
I presently discovered that all theological problems were implicit in this problem. 
When, therefore, in the years before, during and after the Second World War, 
the pacifist ideology was shattered in large numbers of people I understood that 
this was an indication of a new attitude toward the doctrine of man and toward 


* Ibid., page 237. 
® Ibid., page 241. 
2° Ihid., page 242. 
™1 According to W. Harold Row in an interview on April 17, 1960. 
- - Reinhold Niebuhr, “Why I Leave the F.O.R.,” in the Christian Century for January 3, 1934, pages 
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the whole of Christianity. And this change in the mind of others made it easier 
for me to feel at home in the theological work of this country.’* 


Much of the leadership in the Church of the Brethren aligned itself 
with the nonviolent philosophy in the debate which symbolized the change 
from liberalism to neo-orthodoxy in theology in leading American sem- 
inaries. That is not to say that the Brethren were characterized in other 
ways by a theology of liberalism; we maintained a conservative understand- 
ing of sin and salvation and a fundamentalistic outlook on certain New 
Testament teachings. But our definite liberal stand on pacifism made it 
difficult to classify the theology of the Brethren in any of the more recog- 
nized schools of thought. We sought to maintain our peace witness, in 
which we were assimilating the philosophy of nonviolence, and at the same 
time enter seriously into ecumenical discussion; it was a difficult task. 

Despite the fact that the philosophy of nonviolence fell into disrepute 
in certain schools of theological thought, it continued to be recognized as 
a potent force for good on the world scene. Especially in the United States 
has it proved its validity in the complex social revolution marking the 
change from segregation to integration. Martin Luther King, Jr., has made 
the nonviolent method of love the only really desirable approach to effect 
the Negroes’ rights and goals.” 

Some of the presuppositions of the philosophy of nonviolence may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The Christian has a responsible role to play in the life of the nations 
and in the functions of government. 

2. Nonviolent coercion is the approach that Christ would take to bring 
about social change; the use of violence is contrary to his mind and spirit. 

3. This way of love is imperative for the Christian and in the long 
perspective of history achieves victory over evil. 

4. It is more adequately possible through the means of nonviolence to 
express the command to love while working to overcome evil. 

5. Christ was active and revolutionary in his attack on the personal 
and social evils of his day. 


C. Vocational Pacifism 


Although the most effective challenge to pacifism in this country came 
from the pen of Reinhold Niebuhr,” it was also Dr. Niebuhr who saw the 
value and place for a minority witness in the life of the church. 


*8 Paul Tillich, “Beyond Religious Socialism,” in the Christian Century for June 15, 1949, pages 
732-733. 

** His book, Stride Toward Freedom (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), should be read by 
every Christian, and especially by the Brethren. 

15 See his An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935). 
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The attempt to maintain an absolute Christian ethic against the relativities 
of politics, essentially the strategy of the Christian ascetics, is a valuable 
contribution to Christian thought and life. We ought to have not only the 
symbol of the Cross, but recurring historical symbols of the tension between the 
Christian ideal and the relativities and compromises in which we are all 
involved. . . . Religious pacifism, as a part of a general ascetic and symbolic 
portrayal of love absolutism in a sinful world, has its own value and justification. 
A Church which does not generate it is the poorer for its lack.** 


While Reinhold Niebuhr recognized the need for “vocational pacifism,” 
he was quick to point out the two distinctive philosophies of nonresistance 
and nonviolence, which supported the pacifist position in the United States. 
He charged that the first was a perfectionistic ethic seeking to maintain 
purity of life and morals; he charged that the latter sought to change the 
world into a community by means of a pragmatic pacifism. Neither could 
be accepted by the entire church, but both could be acknowledged as playing 
vital roles in the life of the church. There is a tension in an ethic which 
combines both love and justice, and this tension expresses itself in the life 
of the church through the appearance of minority voices. 

Many Brethren feel themselves to be vocational pacifists, as is indicated 
by their primary concerns that individual conscience be recognized and that 
each individual follow his own conscience above all else in deciding his 
position. The statement concerning the Christian and war coming from the 
World Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948 recognized the pacifist 
position as one possibility for the Christian conscience. Brethren were grate- 
ful to find pacifists in other denominations also supporting this position, but 
at the same time were less certain that the pacifists alone were right in 
discerning God’s will in this matter. Many of us were willing to recognize 
the other positions as containing Christian truth also. We desire official 
ecumenical recognition, but few espouse nonresistance and nonviolence with 
evangelistic vigor. 

The Brethren Service News for October 1960 contained a typical com- 
ment about the Brethren reaction to public demonstration on disarmament. 
“The Brethren were conspicuous by their absence. We are still reluctant 
to engage in political action.” In other words, some are sure that the pacifist 
witness needs to be made, but most are not sure that every Christian needs 
to make it. 

The statement of the Church of the Brethren on war adopted at Annual 
Conference in 1957 reflects an attitude of vocational pacifism toward our 
own church membership as well as our place in the larger church. 


It is recognized . . . that not all members will hold the beliefs which the 
church recommends. Some will feel conscientiously obligated to render full 
military service and others noncombatant military service. Some, on the other 


1° Ibid., pages 187-188. 
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hand, may feel compelled to refuse even to register under a conscriptive law. 
Since the church desires to maintain fellowship with all who sincerely follow 
the guidance of conscience, it will respect such decisions, in spite of its 
disappointment that its message has not been taught better or comprehended 
more fully.*” 


We imply that a person who perceives that the will of God for him is to 
be a nonpacifist is to be accepted in the church because he has sincerely 
followed his conscience. By so doing we make the definition of the church 
ambiguous. Is the church to be made up only of pacifists? Are those who 
follow their consciences in being nonpacifists following something else than 
the source from which the church makes its recommendations? What is the 
relationship of the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures, and our own denominational 
tradition? 

Our ambiguity at this juncture of history indicates our willingness to 
recognize both pacifists and nonpacifists in the fellowship of the Body of 
Christ. We are willing to accept the assumption that God’s will in this 
matter of war and peace differs for different individuals; some are called to 
make a clear and unmistakable pacifist witness along the lines of either 
nonresistance or nonviolence and others are called to serve in a military 
capacity in the fight against evil. 


The assumptions of the vocational pacifists seem to be: 


1. An uncompromising witness which shows the sinfulness of war is 
needed in the church of Christ and in the world. 


2. Although God does not call all to make this testimony, he does call 
a significant minority and they are responsible to be obedient to the call. 

3. Although God’s will leads different individuals along different paths 
in the structuring of law and order, his will is always that truth be allowed 
to be heard from all persons. 

4. The vocational pacifist is concerned that each Christian consciously 
seek and obey the will of God; moreover, he is concerned that each hear the 
claims of the pacifist position and obey if God so calls him. 


Part II. THE EMERGENCE OF NUCLEAR PACIFISM 


In the face of the atomic age and the further development of the 
weapons of mass destruction,” there have arisen in the Christian church 
those from the “just war” tradition who now oppose the means of modern 
warfare as contrary to the witness and life of the Christian. This approach 
can be seen as beginning to emerge as a result of the mass bombings of 
World War II. It is our concern in this part to trace the rise of this new 


*7 Statement of the Church of the Brethren on War, adopted at Annual Conference, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1957 (Elgin: Brethren Press, 1957), page 4. 
*® The H-bomb, tested in March 1954, was twenty times more powerful than the first A-bomb. 
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dimension of Christian witness which can be classified as neither pacifist 
nor nonpacifist, but has become known as “nuclear pacifism.” 


A. Statements Arising out of World War II 


The American Christian conscience, although generally accepting the 
Second World War as a necessary evil, felt the prick of the goad as the 
mass air raids increased. An article by Vera Brittain in Fellowship in 1944 
challenged the morality of the mass bombings even for those who had ac- 
cepted the necessity of the war.” Although a number of other periodicals 
responded in defense of the American and British policy, the response of 
John C. Ford in Theological Studies agreed that the use of obliteration 
bombing must be renounced by all Christians. 


1. The Essay of John C. Ford 

Basing his argument on the Catholic concept of the just war and 
natural law, John Ford concluded in regard to the practice of obliteration 
bombing that “it includes a direct intent to do them [the innocent] injury. 
Even if this were not true, it would still be immoral, because no propor- 
tionate cause could justify the evil done.’ He made it clear at the begin- 
ning of the essay that he was dealing with “the morality of a given means 
made use of in the prosecution of a war which itself is justified.” But to 
this he added: ‘“‘However, it cannot be denied that this question leads us 
close to the more general one as to the possibility of a just modern war; for 
obliteration bombing includes the bombing of civilians, and is a practice 
which can be called typical of ‘total’ war.”” 


2. The Report of the Calhoun Commission 

This report was prepared at the request of the Federal Council of 
Churches. It was made by the Commission on the Relation of the Church 
to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith. Since Robert L. Calhoun of 
Yale University acted as chairman, it was popularly referred to as the Cal- 
houn Commission. They stated: “In the light of present knowledge, we are 
prepared to affirm that the policy of obliteration bombing as actually prac- 
ticed in World War II, culminating in the use of atomic bombs against 
Japan, is not defensible on Christian premises.” 


3. A Review of the American Christian Conscience 
Ralph Luther Moellering, a Lutheran pastor, does not take a definitive 


** Vera Brittain, “Massacre by Bombing,” in Fellowship for March 1944, pages 50-63. 

*° John C. Ford, “The Morality of Obliteration Bombing,” in Theological Studies, Volume V (1944), 
pages 261-309. 

*1 Tbid., pages 308-309. 

*? Ibid., page 267. 

*8 Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith, a report of the Commission on the Relation of the 
Church to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith, Appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America (New York: Federal Council of Churches, 1946), pages 12-13. 
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position in regard to modern war, but his “Factual Study of the Christian 
Conscience on Trial from 1939 to the Cold War Crisis of Today” (the 
subtitle of his book) needs to be noted as a contribution to the nuclear 
pacifist position. Throughout his writing he is showing the various responses 
of American churches to the Second World War and its aftermath and 
assumes that a significant challenge is being presented to the traditional 
concept of a just war. In the last chapter, ““The Problematic Future: The 
Christian and Hydrogen Warfare,” he writes, ‘““Even the thesis that a war 
may possibly be the lesser of two evils is hard to maintain when we are 
confronted with the prospect of total annihilation.”** And later he writes, 
‘“‘We may express a legitimate doubt that war can possibly have any meaning 
in terms of right and wrong.”*” (His reference is to atomic warfare.) 


B. Statements Arising out of the Cold War 


Against the background of the cold war armament race and the defense 
policy of massive retaliation of the United States there began to be made 
explicit a new approach to the problem of the involvement of the Christian 
individual and the church in the contemporary international conflict. 


1. Individual Writers 
As is usual in the historical process, the writings of individuals made 
their appearance before any group statements. 


a. Edward Long, Jr.— In his book published in 1950, Edward Long, 
Jr., equipped with training in both physics and theology, discussed the 
reactions of atomic scientists and theologians to the atomic crisis and modern 
war. He dealt with the themes of guilt and redemption as they relate to the 
Christian faith and delineated the implications for Christian ethics. Dr. 
Long saw a definite place for calculation of consequences in Christian ethics, 
but he also declared that at times obedience to a Christian norm must take 
precedence over consideration of pragmatic results. In regard to the pros- 
pects of total warfare involving nuclear means he concluded: 

When all considerations except those of ultimate religious obedience are 
eliminated, it seems that the ultimate principle of love would demand a pacifist 
position. This would be a pacifism rooted solely in a vocational reference, and 
seeking to justify itself neither as a workable scheme nor as a way to avoid the 
tragic ambiguities of life. Such a position is demanded because an ethic of 


calculation in regard to nuclear war yields only unsatisfactory probabilities as 
conclusions.”*® 


b. L. Harold DeWolf.—In a sermon preached in the Newtonville 
Methodist church and later in the summer (July 8, 1959) given as a lecture 


**Ralph L. Moellering, Modern War and the American Churches (New York: American Press, 
1956), page 114. 

*5 Ibid., page 124. 

*° Edward Leroy Long, Jr., The Christian Response to the Atomic Crisis (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1950), page 82. 
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at Garrett Biblical Institute, Dr. DeWolf made known his opposition to the 
present United States defense strategy and the means of modern warfare. 
He reflected both his past beliefs and his present position when he said: 

In the days of conventional warfare, it was believed by many Christians 
that under some conditions the taking of life in war could, in the long run, 
serve to protect more life than was taken and to secure higher human values for 
future generations. . . . Nuclear war cannot defend either life or the values 
to be experienced by future generations. . . . It stands bereft of every purpose, 
excepting sheer vengeance.” 

c. Donald G. Bloesch. — Professor Bloesch voiced his present opposi- 
tion to our involvement in the cold war in the journal, Theology and Life.” 
In the article he comments on the development of the attitude of the Chris- 
tian community toward war throughout its history, noting both the pacifist 
and the nonpacifist elements. He does not want the strategy he suggests in 
the current crisis confused with the “liberal pacifist strategy of seeking to 
convert the enemy through love.”** However, he is strong in his affirmation 
that “the cold war fosters a growing reliance upon a stockpile of atomic 
weapons rather than upon God, the giver and sustainer of life. Again, the 
cold war cannot be separated from a nuclear war which is its probable end. 
[Therefore] the strategy for the church today is to disengage itself from the 
cold war and to prepare for a world in chaos.”’” 

There is an awareness that the church may suffer for her faith either at 
the hands of the Communists or our own secularists, yet we are admonished 
to bear witness to God’s love, to identify with suffering, and to renounce the 
sin of our country’s present cold war involvement. 


d. George F. Kennan. — In a series of lectures arranged by President 
Mackay of Princeton Theological Seminary, George Kennan as a Christian 
layman and statesman made his contribution in terms of a major pro- 
nouncement in regard to foreign policy and Christian conscience.” He be- 
lieves that we need to free ourselves from our unwise dependence on atomic 
weapons. Christians cannot act responsibly by continuing to give support to 
a foreign policy that relies upon mass destruction as a final resort. “I cannot 
help feeling that the weapon of indiscriminate mass destruction goes farther 
than anything the Christian ethic can properly accept.”” The existence of 
nuclear weapons that can devastate God’s creation changes the Christian 
outlook on foreign policy. 


*7L. Harold DeWolf, “Blind Samson or Christ” (available in mimeographed form from Garrett 
Biblical Institute or from Dr. DeWolf, 1959), pages 3-4. See the abridged lecture in the Gospel Messenger 
for August 20, 1960, pages 3-4, 9. 

*® Donald G. Bloesch, “The Christian and the Drift Towards War,” in Theology and Life, November 
1959, pages 318-326. 

°° Ibid., page 326. 

*° boid., page 325. 

** George F. Kennan, “Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience,” the Atlantic Monthly, May 1959, 
pages 44-49. 

*? Ibid., page 47. 
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In reflection upon the past he agrees with others we have cited when he 
says, “In taking responsibility for such things as the bombing of Dresden 
and Hamburg, to say nothing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, Americans went 
beyond what it seems to me the dictates of Christian conscience should have 
allowed.”* The practice of mass destruction regardless of technique which 
has been made possible by military science violates the Christian conscience. 


e. Lewis Mumford. — In an article appearing in the Atlantic Monthly 
five months after George Kennan’s views were made known in that same 
periodical, Lewis Mumford traced the process of this country’s assent to 
mass bombings and the moral apathy which it betrays.** Although not 
explicitly grounded in the Christian perspective, the article rejects the 
demonic thinking and subtle involvement that allows us to accept mass 
extermination as a moral policy. 


f. Howard Schomer.— An active member in the United Church of 
Christ Peace Fellowship, Howard Schomer made a contribution to the 
thinking of nuclear pacifists in recent literature in an article in Social 
Action.” He writes within the framework of the atomic age when men’s 
destructive power allows them to destroy both themselves and their habitat. 
The present new dimension in the historical situation forces new modes of 
thought. “That which differentiates modern total war from all earlier use 
of violence . . . is the irreparable global disaster of which militarized science 
is rapidly becoming capable.’*” In the midst of a policy that advocates 
vengeance and accepts suicide on a national level, Christians are called upon 
to speak instead the living word of God. 


g. E. I. Watkin. — As a Catholic, E. I. Watkin discusses modern total 
war in light of the Catholic doctrine of the just war. He argues that modern 
total war cannot meet the requirements laid down for a just war. He lists 
them as follows: 

According to the traditional moral theology of the Catholic Church, there 


are seven conditions which must all be satisfied if a war is to be just, that is, 
morally justifiable. . 


(1) The cause must be just. . 

(2) The war must be made by a lawful authority. .. . 

(3) The intention of the government declaring war must be just... . 
(4) War must be the only possible means of securing justice. . . . 


(5) Only right means may be employed in the conduct of the war. The 
employment of immoral means renders it unjustifiable. 


(6) There must be a reasonable hope of victory. 


** Ibid., pages 47-48. 

*4 Lewis Mumford, “The Morals of Extermination,” in the Atlantic Monthly for October 1959, pages 
38-44. 

*5 Howard Schomer, “Christian Non-violence in the Nuclear Age,” Social Action, December 1959, 
pages 10-17. 

*° Ibid., page 13. 
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(7) The good probably to be achieved by victory must outweigh even the 
probable, a fortiori the certain, evil effects of the war.” 


The last three conditions cannot be satisfied in modern total war, and i 
thus ABC war or atomic war can never be just. The innocent of this 
generation as well as of future generations are affected; victory as usually 
understood is ruled out by the nature of the weapons; and modern war 
seems the greater, not the lesser, of the evils open to choice. 


h. John C. Ford.—In an argument similar to that which we have 
noted before in regard to obliteration bombing during World War II, John 
C. Ford has contributed a much more recent discussion of modern total 
warfare and the use of hydrogen bombs.” By way of historical perspective 
he points out that “Catholic teaching has been unanimous for long centuries 
in declaring that it is never permitted to kill directly noncombatants in 
wartime.” It is largely on this basis that he argues that the mass destruction 
of our metropolitan and civilized centers is immoral. 








It is my contention that the civil and military leaders who would plan and 
execute the dropping of a series of high megaton H-bombs on an area like 
Moscow or New York: (1) would not in practice avoid the direct intention of 
violence to the innocent; (2) could not avoid such an intention even if they 
would; and (3) even if they would and could avoid it, would have no 
proportionate justifying reason for permitting the evils which this type of all-out 
nuclear warfare would let loose.*° 












2. Group Pronouncements 

There have been several significant group pronouncements supporting 
a nuclear pacifist position in regard to total warfare and the use of nuclear 
weapons. 







a. Mass Extermination as a Means of Waging War. — Seven faculty 
members of the Dubuque Theological Seminary have issued a statement 
declaring that they must repent of past instances where “mass extermina- 
tion” has been a policy of our government and declaring that they cannot 
support in the future the threat or the use of mass extermination as a means 
of defense or warfare. 

Of the fifteen paragraphs of the pronouncement, parts of two paragraphs 
define the ethical position and can be quoted at this point in our study. 











4. But the threat and exercise of the means of mass extermination in 
waging war is blasphemy against God the Creator, Preserver and Redeemer 
of human life. . . . It defeats the very purpose for which war may be lawfully 
waged . . . by the indiscriminate destruction of the evil and the good, the 









87 E. I. Watkin, “Unjustifiable War,” Cross Currents, Volume IX (1959), page 225. The entire article 
(pages 225-232) also shows the place of individual conscience in Catholic thought. 

*8 John C. Ford, S.J., “The Hydrogen Bombing of Cities,” in Theology Digest, Volume V (1957), 
pages 6-9. 
*° Ibid., page 6. 
*° Ibid., page 7. 
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just and the unjust, the defenseless and the armed, the living and those not 
yet born. 

15. We declare that we can no longer support the government’s policy 
of the threat and exercise of the means of mass extermination, whether nuclear, 
chemical or biological.** 


In the last paragraph these teachers also declare that they cannot ap- 
prove of any military service that involves the use of such instruments of 
warfare, but this is not consequently spelled out in terms of the specific 
action which they would recommend to young men confronted by the draft. 


b. Proposals for the Revision of the Provisional Study Document of the 
World Council of Churches. — In response to a provisional study document 
of the World Council Division of Studies entitled “Christians and the Pre- 
vention of War in an Atomic Age —A Theological Discussion,” faculty 
members from four Greater Boston seminaries formulated a number of 
suggestions for revision and outlined several theses of theological considera- 
tion that should be assumed in confronting the problem. 


In the theses there is recognition of the new dimension in the historical 
situation and the call for action unique to the atomic age. 


There is no parallel between the wars of the past and the impending 
cataclysm. . . . There is no meaningful way in which one can speak of “a just 
war” fought with atomic arms for they cannot be used with the precision 
necessary to assure that a just cause and a just intention will be advanced by 
just means. Atomic warfare offends against the classic concept of “just war” 
by producing more evil than the good to be expected in victory, by precluding 
the possibility of victory for the just combatant, and by massacring innocents.** 


The statement sets forth the theological presuppositions for such an 
ethical position and recommends specific courses of action for Christians. 
Among the latter, individuals are urged to renounce nationalistic force 
except in the support of internationally-agreed-upon law.“* Throughout the 
paper runs the assumption that the use of nuclear weapons in total warfare 
inherently involves unlimited destructive force which cannot be defended 
on Christian grounds. 


C. Foreign Statements Used in This Country 


Some statements originating in other countries have been published by 
individuals or groups in the United States to represent their own views. The 
ones considered here have been significant both in content and in distribu- 


“? “Mass Extermination as a Means of Waging War” (multilithed; signed by members of the faculty 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the University of Dubuque, January 12, 1960; available 
from Arthur C. Cochrane), a one-page statement. 

_ “Proposals for the Revision of the Provisional Study Document of the World Council of Churches” 
(mimeographed; available from L. Harold DeWolf, Boston University School of Theology, 1960), page 1. 
“* Tbid., page 9. 
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tion. While there is much other foreign material that is available, it has not 
been translated or published for general use.“ 


1. A Roman Catholic Book 

The most comprehensive and analytical statement published by a 
Catholic press in this country representing the nuclear pacifist position is 
the book by Francis Stratmann, War and Christianity Today.“ The author 
argues that modern total war is immoral and that this conclusion can be 
deduced from the conditions of the just war, the pronouncements of Pope 
Pius XII, and the testimony of certain archbishops and bishops. Therefore 
laymen follow where the guides to conduct have been given. 

The basic initial arguments include two main points. First, “Circum- 
stances have changed; principles have not. The same principles, applied to 
different circumstances, demonstrate that today war is forbidden.’’** Second, 
“Modern total war has lost all reliability as an actual means of protection, 
or as the last fit means for the restoration of law and order.’ 

A third considers the morality of the use of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
Simply stated, the argument is that these “mass destruction weapons” do 
in fact and intentionally kill multitudes of innocent people. Both the deed 
and the motive are condemned. All three of these arguments are applicable 
to modern total war although they are not used to condemn all the wars of 
the past or many of the “small wars” that occur today. Stratmann wants to 
recognize the right of self-defense, but he is not willing to allow a military 
defense that means total war without the clear assurance of victory and the 
obtainment of more good than evil in the process.“ 


2. The Compilation of John H. Yoder 

In a paper prepared for the Third Church Peace Mission Conference, 
Dr. Yoder selected and translated from German publications material rele- 
vant to the problem of nuclear war.‘* Central to the debate in the current 
German scene is the Request presented to the National Synod of the German 
Evangelical Church in the spring of 1958. 

The Request noted that traditionally the Christian faith has maintained 
that not every use of force is justified without qualification and that the use 
of force is conditioned and limited by the political responsibility to maintain 


“* One example of a lecture given in England is Carl-Friedrich v. Weizsacker, Ethical and Political 
Problems of the Atomic Age (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1958). See also the German journal on the 
subject, “Christusbekenntnis im Atomzeitalter?” Theologische Existenz Heute (Munchen: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, 1959), Heft 70. 

“* Francis M. Stratmann, O.P., War and Christianity Today, translated by John Doebele (Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Press, 1956). 

** Tbid., page 14. 

“" Ibid., page 16. 

“® Notice the rejection of Stratmann’s argument as “relative Christian pacifism.” John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., “Remarks on the Moral Problem of War,” Theological Studies, Volume XX (1959), page 40. 

** John H. Yoder (ed.), “Documents on the Contemporary German Church Struggle” (multilithed; 
available from the Church Peace Mission, Room 249, Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27), 1959, page 50. 
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right and peace.” In setting forth the rationale for the rejection of the 
“means of mass annihilation” in modern war, the following points stand out 
as the most crucial: (1) The new weapons of mass destruction destroy both 
combatants and noncombatants. (2) It is impossible to speak of total war as 
maintaining justice. And (3) massive annihilation betrays what it wants to 
save, especially if that be freedom and peace. 


3. A Fellowship of Reconciliation Publication 

Although they do not unreservedly endorse the book, the officers of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation have highly recommended and printed in this 
country the book by Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall.” The British 
commander argues that we need to understand that we are defending a way 
of life and not merely defending territorial boundaries. “War” exists when 
the ideas we hold to be true and the way of life we espouse are challenged. 
Thus we need to understand that “political warfare” is as important — in- 
deed, more so today — as military clash. If we are chiefly concerned about 
a way of life and basic ideas, then economic and psychological tools must 
become a vital part of our defense effort. Today they are of primary im- 
portance; the purely military weapons of violence have become self-defeat- 
ing. The H-bomb, if used, would in effect destroy us as well as the enemy. 
It is not a real defense, for we are not defended if war breaks out. 


4. A Contemporary Debate 

A symposium conducted by Philip Toynbee in Britain has been pub- 
lished in this country by the Wayne State University Press.” A number of 
leading British thinkers respond to an essay by Mr. Toynbee in which he 
advocates that it is better to negotiate with an enemy on his terms if necessary 
rather than to plunge into a world war using the means of mass destruction 
now available. At least Britain would be further ahead to trust to other 
means within the historical process than to rely upon the threat of mutual 
annihilation. What is advocated is not the disavowal of all force, but rather 
that the age in which we now live demands on both moral and practical 
grounds that we find and use other means of defense. 


D. A Summary Statement 


The ethical position of the nuclear pacifist stance may be summarized 
in the following propositions. 


1. The existence of nuclear weapons and advanced air power has 
brought about a new dimension in the history of warfare. 


5° Ibid., page 8. 

, *2 Stephen King-Hall, Defense in the Nuclear Age (Nyack, New York: Fellowship Publications, 
1959). 
** Philip Toynbee, The Fearful Choice (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959). Although 
Reinhold Niebuhr does not agree with the argument, he considers it important enough to comment on 
it at length in his article, “The Cold War and the Nuclear Dilemma,” Cross Currents, Volume IX (1959), 
pages 212-224. 
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2. Modern total war results in a greater evil than the good that is 
intended. 

3. The innocent as well as the guilty are killed, in neutral as well as 
belligerent nations, in future generations as well as the present, and in actual 
military clash beyond the point at which it may be considered incidental. 

4. There is a difference between organized forms of resistance to evil 
and the unlimited mass destruction implied in an ABC war. 


5. It is better to use other forms of resistance or to accept suffering 
within the changing historical process than it is to risk or participate in a 
mutual annihilation. 

6. There is a real moral distinction between defense and vengeance; in 
so far as our country’s foreign policy is based on the latter, Christians must 
reject it and seek other means to maintain peace and establish justice. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


It is not easy to perceive the past, nor is it desirable to enter into the 
future prematurely. But the past does not come to us without evaluation, 
nor does the future open up without its choices. The three dimensions of 
pacifism outlined in the first part of this article indicate present options 
open to Brethren pacifist thinkers, as well as pre-atomic age categories of 
thought. The “nuclear pacifism’ described in the second part of the 
article is currently advocated by traditionally nonpacifist Christian thinkers; 
they are working and co-operating with many of the pacifist programs and 
practices although they do not agree with traditional, historical pacifist 
principles. 

We will help our young people who are concerned for the church’s 
peace witness by making clear to them some of the various strands of 
thought that compose the Brethren concern for peace and pacifist witness 
today. The witness for peacemaking is urgent whether it be in the United 
Nations or within the program of the Brethren Service Commission, and 
some understanding of theological presuppositions will aid the effectiveness 
of our endeavors in this field. 





Who Is the Enemy? 


OwEN G. STULTz 


The recent movie, On the Beach, is a story of the aftermath of an 
atomic war. It is fictional but it is based on scientific possibility. In the 
picture, a submarine crew discover that their loved ones, whom they had 
considered safe in America, have been destroyed first. It is a matter now 
of a few months of dreadful waiting until they, along with the remaining 
survivors in the world, will die from the spreading radioactive dust. 

The question is raised: ‘““Who started this atomic war? Who was the 
enemy anyway?” They discover that no one knows! 

For a long time in history the nations of the world have called certain 
other nations “enemies” and others they have called “allies.” And within 
a few decades nations have changed from enemy to ally and back again. 

We have been living under a false assumption that our enemies are the 
people of a particular country or countries. Our real enemy is not the 
people of any nation. Our real enemy is evil itself—-and war is an 
all-too-familiar and ghastly form of evil. Contributing to the scourge of 
war have been certain conditions that exist in our world: hunger, disease, 
and poverty. Two thirds of the people of the world do not have enough to 
eat while the other one third lives in luxury. Millions of people remain 
disease-ridden while there exists in the world the means of giving them a 
chance to live healthy useful lives. 

Many of these people, with scientific and economic assistance, could 
themselves develop the means of eliminating much of their poverty. Peace, 
in a larger measure than most believe, depends on raising the level of life 
of these sick and hungry millions. 

The reason more is not being done to alleviate these conditions is that 
we have committed our money and energies to preparation for war, believing 
that this will bring peace. Today we consider Russia our greatest enemy. 
But Russia and we have a common enemy — war — and with it a whole 
army of attending evils. 

War is no respecter of nations. To try to get rid of the evils of war 
by killing off a segment of the world’s population is as absurd and futile as 
trying to eradicate from the human body a disease of the blood circulation 
system by cutting off a leg. 


Brother Stultz, a native of Virginia, is pastor of the Knobley and Sunnyside churches, 
in West Virginia. His address is New Creek, West Virginia. He is a graduate of Bridge- 
water College and Bethany Biblical Seminary. 
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WHERE Is THE ENEMY? 


But where then is the enemy — war? We look for him in other people. 
True, we find his spirit there; but he also lives in our own beloved country 
— in the heart of each person who possesses hatred for another. We forget 
that even Communists are, as we are, sinners for whom Christ died. 

It becomes necessary, however, if we are to be ready to kill and destroy 
other human beings, for us to be convinced of their depravity. We are quick 
to charge the Russians with having no morality. It hardly seems reasonable 
that the people of Russia, who were our allies in World War II, would 
become so totally depraved so quickly. The tragedy of looking only at the 
evil in others, individuals or nations, is that it blinds us to the evil that is 
within us. Self-righteousness is a subtle and destructive enemy. It destroys 
from the inside. It is easy for a nation that is prosperous and rich to assume 
that God has blessed us because we are righteous. Internal moral decay is 
far more to be feared than any outside enemy. No nation is stronger than 
the moral level of its people. 

We need not look with a microscope to see that evil has a free hand in 
America. Our constantly increasing rate of crime, the low sense of right and 
wrong, as evidenced by exposures of Chicago police, TV quiz shows, the 
bombing of schools, churches, and private homes, racial hatred and injustice, 
and the desire of the public for the sex-pervert murder type of entertainment 


hardly indicate that the Kingdom of God has come into our midst. 

My intention here is not to point the finger of cynicism and pessimism 
but only to emphasize the fact that evil is not all on the one side. Neither is 
truth all on one side. This must be admitted if we are to find a solution 
which will enable us to attack the problem of war effectively and honestly. 


Wuat OTHERS SAY 


A visitor from Asia, after spending six months in the United States, 
made this summary of his reactions: ““The most powerful feeling in the 
United States is hatred of the Russian totalitarian system; the most powerful 
process in the United States is its imitation.” He was speaking of our 
organization for war. 

Thomas a Kempis said, “All desire peace, but few of us demand the 
things that make for peace.” 

Admiral Brown of the United States Navy, after directing maneuvers 
in the Mediterranean a few years ago, concluded in reflection on the 
military method, “This is not the answer.” 


Can Evit MEANS Brinc Goop? 


Can we use a method that is evil to bring about good? Does the end 
justify the means? Our enemy is not people but evil and its great destroyer, 
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War. To be sure, evil is expressed through people, but destroying people 
only means that evil, like a duck that is pushed under water, pops up 
somewhere else. 

The military method, popular and as well sanctioned as it is, is the 
method of War — and War is our enemy. In fact, this method has within it 
the seeds of the destruction of the democracy which we seek to defend. The 
high degree of internal security demanded has brought a relentless search for 
subversives in the United States. Objection to loyalty oaths as being foreign 
to our democratic tradition has been confused with disloyalty to our country. 
It destroys trust in one another. Is not a belief in the inherent good of man a 
foundation principle of democracy? Military policy, of necessity, teaches 
unquestioning obedience to authority. No one escapes its influence. Is not 
the subjection of the individual to a mere cog in the machine one of the 
serious objections we have had to the rule of the dictator? 

Military leadership recognizes that producing effective fighting men 
depends on the moral values of the society. Military research in World 
War II uncovered the fact that when faced with shooting an “enemy” only 
twelve to twenty-five percent of American soldiers pulled the trigger. The 
traditional emphasis of democracy on the importance of human life and the 
value of the individual does not coincide with killing. In order for us to 
have more effective combat men, the morals of our society must be tampered 
with. We have to make killing appear to be the right thing. If we become 
convinced that the “enemy” is totally depraved morally, then the conscience 
bothers us less if we kill. This does not strengthen the spiritual roots of 
democracy. 


TERRIBLE WEAPONS OF MODERN WAR 


Modern weapons of war must be made publicly acceptable — nuclear 
warfare and now germ warfare. While we are working to stamp out disease, 
we are at the same time cultivating the most deadly forms of germs, such 
as typhus, cholera, smallpox, tuberculosis, and botulism (food poisoning). 
Nerve gas (so deadly that one ounce can kill twenty-eight million people) is 
ready to be dumped on the enemy. The Pentagon is now asking that these 
weapons be publicly accepted. General Rothschild says, ““We must make it 
clear that we consider these weapons among the normal, usable weapons of 
war.” This is asking that the policy of World War II, stated by President 
Roosevelt, be retracted. He said, “I have been loath to believe that any 
nation, even our present enemies, could or would be willing to loose upon 
mankind such terrible and inhumane weapons. . . . Use of such weapons 
has been outlawed by the general opinion of civilized mankind . . . we shall 
under no circumstances resort to the use of such weapons unless they are 
first used by our enemies.” Was it fear or the moral example of the United 
States that prevented the use of chemical warfare in World War II? Now 
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shall we set an example of approval on the devastating use of chemical and 
germ warfare and by so doing invite others to follow our example? 


VicIL AT Fort DETRICK 


Since July 1, 1959, a ten-hour-a-day vigil has been maintained at the 
entrance to Fort Detrick at Frederick, Maryland. Here deadly disease germs 
are being produced and stored. “The Appeal and Vigil at Fort Detrick” 
is a vigil of penitence that God may forgive our slowness to learn to overcome 
evil with good. It is an appeal, not only to those who work in active germ 
preparation, but to the conscience of America, to stop and think. Is this the 
way to peace — preparing something that would destroy millions of helpless 
babies and innocent children and leave an aftermath of famine, starvation, 
and disease? 

We seek security through military preparedness. If we are strong 
enough no nation will dare to attack us, we reason. But the very method 
we use, aimed at providing physical security, is responsible for great 
psychological and spiritual insecurity. The deterrent value is fear. The 
security provided is temporary and shaky. Fear and anger are closely 
related emotions. Anger can become great enough to suppress fear. Angry 
people often act blindly and are not deterred by the prospects of even their 
own destruction. Is peace by fear really peace at all? 

Another fallacy in the use of violence to bring improved conditions, is 
that you cannot change the person with this kind of force. You can possibly 
force a person to subscribe outwardly or to submit, but you do not change the 
character of people that way. Right cannot even be legislated. It must 
come by acceptance of right attitudes by people. 


Is THERE AN ANSWER? 


What is the answer to our world dilemma? Obviously, it is not an easy 
or simple one. But the direction of that answer is becoming clearer. 
Through our support of the movement toward disarmament, this mad 
armament race must be checked and controlled. The direction of our 
efforts for peace must be changed. We must lead the way in disarmament, 
in spite of whatever risk may be involved. President Eisenhower, speaking 
about this risk, said, ““The best and most carefully elaborated agreements 
are likely to carry with them risks, at least theoretically of evasion, but one 
must ponder, in reaching decisions on the very complex and difficult subject 
of arms control, the enormous risks entailed if reasonable steps are not taken 
to curb international competition in armament and to move effectively in 
the direction of disarmament.” 

We are forced, for self-preservation, to learn to live in the same world 
with even Communists. The capitalistic trend in Communism and the 
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movement toward more socialism in capitalism would suggest that this may 
become less difficult. And this is not suggesting that we compromise morally. 
There was a time when it was commonly thought that the world was not 
big enough to contain both Roman Catholics and Protestants. But we 
realize now that the world is much better because we have learned to live 
together and work for the common good. 


RESEARCH FOR ANOTHER KIND OF WAR 


Multiplied billions have been spent in research to develop more effective 
violent weapons of war. Has not the time arrived to do concentrated 
research in another direction? Disarmament would not only release huge 
amounts of money to help the world’s hungry and sick, but it would provide 
funds that could be used for research into the methods of another type of 
warfare — nonviolent warfare such as that used by Gandhi in winning the 
independence of India. 

The elements of Gandhi’s war for freedom were nonco-operation, 
goodwill, and nonviolence. First of all, he began with a movement to clear 
India of evils among his own people. He fought untouchability, religious 
intolerance, economic exploitation, and a host of other evils within India. 
These he fought as hard as he did the British. Gandhi’s warfare was that 
of unmistakable firmness, but it was based on the important principle that 
suffering is to be endured, never inflicted. His war was against evil in man, 
not against man as being evil. In this was the power by which Gandhi 
succeeded. His aim was not to defeat the British but to change their hearts. 
Did he succeed? On the day when India celebrated her newly won inde- 
pendence, the leaders of England and India stood arm in arm on: the 
platform —a truly wonderful scene for a world sickened by violence and 
hatred. Not only did Gandhi win the war of independence, which might 
have devastated the country and destroyed millions, but he also destroyed 
the “enemy” by changing her into a friend. 

We are much aware of the killing that occurs in a violent war. We 
cannot say that people would not be killed in a nonviolent war. But when 
a soldier is received kindly, it makes it harder for him to kill. Nonviolence 
as a technique is effective because it undermines the morale of the opponent 
and destroys his will to conquer. 

In a world shaken by centuries of war, is not the method of nonviolence 
deserving of study and research? Gandhi learned this kind of warfare from 
a book quite familiar to us. It came from one Jesus, who said, “Love your 
enemies, do good to those who hate you, bless those who curse you, pray for 
those who abuse you. . . ” (Luke 6:27-28), and “Do not resist one who is 
evil, but if any one strikes you on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also” (Matthew 5:39). 








Historical Notes 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY NoN-BRETHREN 
Sources OF BRETHREN History, V 


Rocrer E. SApPpIincton 


In the 1880’s the German Baptist Brethren Church divided into three 
different groups, known as the Conservative, the Progressive, and the Old 
Order Brethren. A valuable insight into the division itself and also into 
the first decade following the division is provided by H. K. Carroll, a 
prominent religious journalist. His discussion, which was published in 1893, 
is of special interest because he was primarily concerned with the Conserva- 
tives, who in 1908 adopted the name Church of the Brethren. 

Dr. Henry King Carroll was the religious and political editor of The 
Independent at the time he wrote The Religious Forces of the United 
States,’ in which he discussed the Church of the Brethren. When he ac- 
cepted this editorial position in 1876, he was a young man, twenty-eight 
years old. Even though he did not have an extensive formal education, he 
achieved prominence through his work and received an LL.D. degree from 
Syracuse University in 1885. A very significant step in acquainting him 
thoroughly with the Brethren was his appointment as director of the census 
of churches in connection with the eleventh national census in 1890. This 
official census formed the basis of his book. 

In later years Carroll held a variety of important positions. In 1898 he 
gave up his editorial position to become the United States Commissioner to 
Puerto Rico. As a churchman he served as the secretary of the American 
Executive Committee of the World Missionary Committee at Edinburgh in 
1910, and from 1913 to 1916 he was an associate secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches. A Methodist clergyman, Carroll was a delegate on 
five different occasions to the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. At least three books on the Methodist Church came from 
his prolific pen. 

In explaining who the Brethren were and what they were doing in 
1890, Carroll began by recounting a few details of their early history. Of 
the early Brethren in America, he wrote: “The Dunkards were an earnest 
and devout people, endeavoring to shape their lives according to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, and they increased quite rapidly, drawing their 


+H. K. Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United States, Volume 1 of the American Church 
History Series (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1893), pages 129-138. 
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converts, of course, from the German element.” He understood that ‘“‘one 
of their most important principles is nonconformity to the world,” and he 
supported this contention with a lengthy discussion of Annual Meeting 
minutes which reflected a spirit of nonconformity. 


Carroll stated very accurately the way in which changes took place in 
this church and the ensuing result of these changes: 


Despite their utmost care, innovations crept in gradually among them; 
carpets, musical instruments, gold watches, and other forbidden articles found 
their way gradually into use, and the cut and character of their garments were 
changed. Their discipline became insensibly relaxed, and the differences between 
them and their neighbors of other denominations were less striking. The result 
was that the more conservative, rallying against these innovations and insisting 
upon adherence to the old rules of discipline, found themselves strongly opposed 
by the more progressive element, and a division occurred about ten years ago. 
As the outcome of this division there are three branches, known as the Con- 
servatives, the Progressives, and the Old Order Brethren. 


These developments were taking place in the nineteenth century, and it is 
clear that the changes in the church have not been limited to the twentieth 
century. Perhaps it is true to say that the changes came more rapidly in 
the twentieth century as the result of the foundations for change that had 
been laid in the nineteenth. 


In addition to the conflict of ideas on how strictly nonconformity should 
be enforced, there was also a conflict in the church on such things as Sunday 
schools, colleges and education, and foreign missionary work. The ultra- 
conservatives who became the Old Order Brethren refused to accept any of 
these programs as a necessary part of God’s work on earth. The conserva- 
tive, or middle-of-the-road, group who became the Church of the Brethren 
accepted education and missionary work as a vital part of its church pro- 
gram. Carroll summarized the position of the Conservatives in relation to 
the division when he wrote: “They are in favor of retaining the principle 
of nonconformity to the world, but of not enforcing it so rigorously as was 
done twenty-five or fifty years ago. They believe in Sabbath Schools and 
missionary work, and also in educating their own people.” 


Turning more specifically to the Church of the Brethren, Carroll de- 
scribed its doctrines and policy, as he understood them. “On the general 
doctrines of the evangelical faith the Brethren are in harmony with other 
Protestant churches. They interpret the Scriptures literally, and hold that 
unquestioning obedience should be given to both letter and spirit.” In this 
regard he found no evidence of major differences with other Protestant 
churches. 

The ordinances of baptism and communion were described in some 
detail. Concerning the Brethren baptism, which he apparently considered 
somewhat unusual, he informed his readers that “one reason given for dip- 
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ping forward is that when Christ died upon the cross his head fell forward 
on his breast.” 

The ministry of the church included bishops or elders, ministers, and 
deacons, ‘all of whom are elected by the congregations.” This threefold 
listing was evidently somewhat different from the customary listing used in 
the church, which included ministers in the first degree (licensed), ministers 
in the second degree (ordained), and elders. However, Carroll was not un- 
aware of this distinction, for he pointed out that “deacons are advanced to 
be ministers, ministers are advanced to the second degree, and bishops or 
elders are elected from the list of ministers of the second degree.” It is not 
the practice today to license as ministers only those who have first become 
deacons, and there is no clear-cut evidence that this was the practice in 1890. 

From his vantage point in a church with an episcopalian form of polity, 
Carroll concluded that the polity of the Brethren was partly congregational 
and partly presbyterian. The ‘chief ecclesiastical body” of the church was 
the Annual Meeting, “whose decisions are considered binding upon district 
conferences and churches.” The usual procedure was for questions con- 
cerning doctrine and usages to be sent from the district conferences to the 
Annual Meeting, which returned replies, “generally with a Scriptural quo- 
tation to indicate the authority on which the replies are based.’ The Stand- 
ing Committee of the Annual Meeting was composed of one bishop from 
each district.’ Its responsibilities included choosing the officers of the Meet- 
ing, bringing business before the Meeting in the proper shape for action, 
and appointing committees to deal with problems in the local congregations. 

Carroll concluded his discussion of the Brethren with some statistics 
gleaned from the census of 1890. The Brethren at that time were living in 
twenty-eight states and two territories, “being strongest in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Ohio, where more than one-half of their communicants are 
found.” Altogether the census takers had discovered seven hundred twenty 
different organized congregations with eight hundred fifty-four church edi- 
fices, valued at $1,121,541 and seating 353,586 people. To fill all of these 
church houses there were only 61,101 communicants, but even that figure 
was quite an increase over the eight of one hundred eighty-two years before.‘ 

This material written by Dr. Carroll is another valuable addition to the 


*? The Annual Meeting of 1882 had officially recognized this long-standing practice: “. . . hereafter 
all queries to Annual Meeting for decision, shall in all cases be decided according to the Scriptures, 
where there is any thing direct (“Thus saith the Lord,”) applying to the question. And all questions to 
which there is no direct expressed Scripture applying, it. shall be decided according to the spirit and 
meaning of the Scripture.” Minutes of the Annual Meetings of the Church of the Brethren, 1778-1909 
(Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1909), article V, 1882, pages 405-406. 

* This representation of one bishop from each district had been the accepted practice since 1868. 
Ibid., article 6, 1868, page 269. 

“The comparative statistics for the Progressives were one hundred twenty-eight organizations with 
ninety-six church edifices, valued at $145,770 and seating 32,740, and a total membership of 8,089 
communicants; the Old Order Brethren had one hundred thirty-five congregations with sixty-three church 
edifices, valued at $80,770 and seating 25,750, and a total membership of 4,411 communicants, 
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historical literature of the Church of the Brethren, because it gives an in- 
sight into the life and activities of the church at a particularly crucial period. 
The Brethren were in the midst of a transition from the early period of 
nonconformity to the world to the modern period of acceptance of worldly 
ways. 











Book Review 


Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew, by Edward P. Blair. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 176 pages. $3.00. 


The purpose of this well-written book is . . to identify and characterize the 
distinctive elements in Matthew’s Christology.” The author, a distinguished Bible 
scholar and professor of New Testament at Methodism’s Garrett Biblical Institute at 
Evanston, Illinois, definitely achieves his goal. After a condensed but exhaustive summary 
of the present state of New Testament scholarship with regard to the secondary character 
of the First Gospel, its Jewish-Christian author, its undefined audience, and its place 
within the total framework of the Synoptic problem, Dr. Blair discusses the characteristics 
of Matthew’s Christology. 

At the center of it is Jesus’ authority. For Matthew he is Messiah, Son of God, and 
Son of man—the coming eschatological deliverer. At this point the author disagrees 
with Oscar Cullmann, who denies the Son of man characterization of Jesus in the 
Synoptics. The authority of Jesus is seen first of all in the realm of knowledge. 
Although Jesus does not have any special knowledge of everyday facts, he knows men’s 
thoughts and is aware of the significance of men and movements. Secondly, Jesus’ 
authority is evident in the realm of conduct. He stands independently toward the 
Pharisaic oral tradition and has come to fulfill the written law. Dr. Blair differs in 
opinion at this point with G. Bornkamm, who stresses Jesus’ belonging to the Pharisaic 
scribal orbit. Matthew finally sees Jesus as the second Moses, who would bring the New 
Torah and inaugurate the Kingdom. Dr. Blair rejects B. W. Bacon’s extreme emphasis 
at this point, as well as his exaltation Christology. There is in Matthew no sharp division 
between Judaism and Christianity. The latter is the consummation of the former. 

Besides this excellent analysis of the Christology of Matthew, the author also offers 
a tentative answer to the question concerning the place of this Gospel in the early church. 
He suggests a possible affinity between Matthew, Stephen, and the Qumran Covenanters. 
This suggestion, whereby abundant use is made of the most recent research in the 
Qumran materials, is a new and daring one, and more research will be necessary before 
it can be evaluated. In the meantime we are intrigued by Dr. Blair’s suggestion. 

A second unique contribution of this study is the extremely interesting characteriza- 
tion of Matthew's view of the way of salvation. For Matthew salvation comes about 
through an understanding of God’s redemptive activity and purpose, by faith in Jesus 
as eschatological deliverer, by inner righteousness, loving attitudes, and merciful deeds. 

We recommend this book highly to all ministers and laymen in our church. For 
Brethren, who accept the New Testament as their rule of faith and practice, this study, 
which is based on extensive research, is a “must.” It is the latest and most up-to-date 
study of its kind. 


— Anthonie van den Doel 
Evanston, Illinois 


Brother Editor! 


Dear Brother Editor: 


Your recent writing and that of others with regard to the future of Brethren Life 
and Thought has been noted. Personally, I feel that Brethren Life and Thought fills a 
real need in our church for a kind of communication which is creative and stimulating. 
One excellent example of this is in that . . . article by the Pathfinder, which simply 
could not have been presented in a publication like either the Gospel Messenger or the 
Leader. I know of no article in recent time that has provoked as much discussion and 
thought across the Brotherhood as this has. While there could certainly be differences of 
opinion as to whether this was a true picture or not, it certainly probed some of our 
problems. 

It would be my hope that Brethren Life and Thought would continue and in its 
present format which makes it obvious from its appearance that it is of journal quality. 


— Leland Wilson 
Overland Park, Kansas 


Dear Brother Editor: 


I have been a subscriber to Brethren Life and Thought for only one year, but I 
wish to accept your invitation in the most recent number (autumn 1960) to comment on 
its contents. 

The content and variety of material and sources have been good. Don’t let the 
journal become too limited— “for preachers only.” Keep articles of interest’ to the 
layman (which he can comprehend); don’t publish fewer articles by non-Brethren. 

The area that concerns me more is circulation and distribution of the journal. 
It isn’t the finances that I’m worried about; it is just a desire to see this fine journal 
circulated more widely among Brethren. I feel very definitely that our church is missing 
the educated person in its appeal, and it is the educated person who is becoming more 
and more important in our day. This journal is obviously intended for such people, 
and I think it will appeal to them as well. Educated laymen need to think more about 
the problems and ideas presented in the journal. Could financial backing be found 
to provide each graduating senior from our colleges with a year’s subscription? 

Keep up the good work. 


— James M. Miller 
Madison, New Jersey 


Dear Brother Editor: 


I want to take this opportunity to write to you expressing my appreciation for 
Brethren Life and Thought. 1 didn’t become a regular reader until my seminary days 
at Bethany, but I have thoroughly “devoured” every issue since. The journal is 
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stimulating and thought-provoking. It keeps me, as a pastor, informed as to the 
“heart-beat” of the church. Out here in Arizona, one often feels isolated from the 
stream of thinking and service in the church. The journal brings me up to date 
and helps me to be conscious of the direction in which our church is going (incidentally, 
I think it is a good one). 







As to charting your course for the years ahead, I am very much in favor of the 
present format. I like the essay form, with footnotes. More sermons by men like Earle 
Fike would make interesting reading. I would prefer keeping the authorship primarily 
among Brethren writers. I subscribe to other journals and periodicals which bring me 
thinking from other circles of Christendom. I appreciate the analysis of Brethrenism 
which is fearless and objective. Non-Brethren writers, writing about our church, would 
be very much to the point. I have no need for more significant book reviews. I get 
these through other periodicals. I appreciate a balance, rather than a concentration, 
in either history or theology. 













These are some of my concerns which you solicited in the autumn issue. May 
they be of help to you and others as you chart the course ahead. May the Lord 
strengthen your hands in furthering this important aspect in the life of our church. 








— Dean Miller 
Tucson, Arizona 






Help Us Get More Readers! 


Will you help us get more members of the Brethren Journal 
Association, readers of Brethren Life and Thought? 


Send a gift subscription to your pastor, a teacher or friend, 
your public library, your church library, those college seniors and 
seminary or graduate school students from your community. 


Use Brethren Life and Thought as a gift of appreciation for 
a beloved doctor or other professional friend. Use it as a gradua- 
tion gift. 

Clip the coupon below, or copy it — send a dozen subscrip- 
tions today. We need more subscribers. More educated Brethren 
and their friends need the intellectual and spiritual stimulation 
of Brethren Life and Thought. 


Tue Epiror 


Brethren Life and Thought 
3560 Congress Parkway 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I wish to send a gift subscription, and nominate for mem- 
bership in the Brethren Journal Association: 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED (J BILL ME 0 


Subscribing membership $4.00 Regular membership $10.00 
Sustaining membership $100.00 


Your Signature 


Your Address 





